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Shakespeare and his contemporaries, both learned writers and 
poets, regarded the passions as powerful and dangerous. Not in- 
frequently they pictured man in his relation to his passions as hold- 
ing a wolf by the ears. 

Give me the man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 


In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee.1 








' says Hamlet to Horatio. 
I see, sir, you are eaten up with passion.? 


is Iago’s inciting remark to Othello. Passion was the general name 
for the enemy in the human heart which overcomes the man. 

Books on the subject of mind are in agreement as to the power 
of passion; they disagree only as regards subdivisions and particu- 
lar features. Take, for example, Charron’s book Of Wisdom: 


. all Passion whatsoever, is moved by the Appearance, either Real or Im- 
aginary, of Good or Evil; what actually is, or what is by the person apprehend- 
ed so to be. If the Object be Good, and the soul considers it as such, simply, 
and without any other Circumstance, this is that Motion of the Soul, which goes 
by the name of Love. ... On the other Hand, consider an Evil Object, ab- 
stractedly, and merely as such, and the Passion it stirs in us, is Hatred. 
And This is remarkable, concerning the Passions already named ; that Those 
of them, which proceed from the Apprehension, or the Appearance of Evil, such 
aS we run away from, and are possessed of an Abhorrence of, do of all others 
sink deepest into the "Heart, take fastest Hold of us, and are most difficult to ! 


1 Hamlet, III, ii, 76-79. Professor Murray W. Bundy, ‘‘Shakespeare and 
Elizabethan Psychology,’’ Jour. Engl. and Germ. Phil., XXII, 516-549, regards 
the passage from which these lines are taken as an ironical expression of Ham- 
let’s own lack of balance between reason and passion. They are in the first 
instance intended of course to justify Hamlet’s confiding his most intimate 
secret to Horatio. 


2 Othello, itl, ii, 
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be dispossessed again. This now is the first Regiment of Mutineers, which 
disturb the Content, and break the Peace of our Souls, and these are quarter’d 
in that which is term’d the Conoupiscible Part. The Effects and disorderly 
Carriage of These are, it must be confest, of very dangerous Consequence; but 
yet they are not near so Outragious and Mischievous, as those that we are going 
to mention. For these first Motions, formed here by the Representation of the 
Object, are afterwards continued, and communicated to the Irascible part of 
the Soul, that is, The Place, where the soul is active, and contriving Means to 
obtain what she apprehends to be Good; and to deliver her self from that which 
she apprehends to be Evil. And then, as a Wheel already in Motion, when a 
fresh Force pushes it, receives that Addition easily, and whirls about with 
wonderful Strength and Swiftness; so the Soul, which is already stirred and 
warmed with the first Apprehension, when a Second Attempt is made upon it, 
and the Coals are blown, flames out, and is transported with Rage and Violence, 
much greater than before. The Passions Then raised, ride higher, are much 
more furious and ungovernable; for now indeed they are double.3 


A knowledge of this doctrine of the reinforcement of the first 
passions by the second seems to be back of the following lines from 
Pericles: 


The passions of the mind, 
That have their first conceptions by mis-dread, 
Have after-nourishment and life by care.4 


And in Charron’s deseription of the individual passion of jealousy 
we have a passage which seems to reflect not only a fundamental 
conception but even words in Othello: 


Jealousy is a Disease of the Soul; an Argument of great Weakness; an evil 
and a foolish Disease, but withal a furious and terrible one: It rages and 
tyrannizes over the Mind; insinuates it self under the pretence of extraordinary 
Friendship and Tenderness: But when it hath gotten Head, and taken Posses- 
sion, it builds a mortal Hatred upon the Foundation of Kindness. Vertue, and 
Health, and Beauty, and Desert, and Reputation, which are the Attractives of 
our Love and Affection, are likewise the Motives and Ineendiaries of this 
Passion; they kindle and minister fresh Fewel to both these Fires. 

This is Wormwood and Gall to us: It depraves and embitters all the Sweets 
of Life. ... It breeds a most unhappy Curiosity; makes us busie and in- 
quisitive to our own Ruin; desirous and impatient to know what nothing but 
the Ignorance of, can keep us tolerably easie under; and what, when we do 
know, there is no cure for, but such as makes the Misfortune worse, and more 
painful. For Whither does all this Information tend, but only to bring the 
Matter out of Darkness and Doubt, into clear and open Day; To have Demon- 
stration of our own Unhapppiness, and to proclaim it to all the World; To make 
our selves a public Jest, and to entail Shame and Dishonour upon our Families!5 

Our Soul is frequently thrown into violent Disorders, by little Whimsies, a 
meer Fansie, a Dream, a Shadow, an empty Amusement, without Substance, 
without Ground; and works it self up to all the Excesses of Anger and Revenge, 
Joy and Grief, and Confusion; and all this with building Castles in the Air. 
The Ceremony of taking leave, the Idea of some particular Gesture in a parting 
Friend, strikes us deeper, and gives us more real Trouble, than all the Reason- 


3 Quoted from the translation of George Stanhope, D.D., London, 1697, vol. 
I, pp. 174-175. Charron’s De la Sagesse was printed at Bordeaux in 1601; 
there is a contemporary translation by Samson Lennard. 

4 Act I, se. ii, ll. 11-13. 

5 Loc. cit., pp. 216, 217. 
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ing in the World, upon Matters of greatest Moment, is able to do. The Sound 
of a Name repeated, some certain Words and melancholy Accents pronounc’d 
Pathetically; nay, dumb Sighs, and vehement Exclamations, go to our very 
Hearts. Tricks which all your formal Haranguers, Enthusiasts, Buffoons, and 
Others, whose Trade it is to move the Passions, know, and practise in great 
perfection. And this airy Blast sometimes surprises the most cautious, and 
transports the most resolved, unless they set a more than common Guard upon 
themselves.¢ 
Othello’s jealousy is insinuated under pretence of extraordinary 
friendship and tenderness and builds a mortal hatred upon the 
foundation of kindness. The virtue, beauty, desert, and reputation 
of Desdemona are incendiaries of his passion. Jealousy likewise 
breeds in him an unhappy curiosity, and he becomes desirous to 
know what only ignorance of can keep him tolerably easy. He sees 
in the discovery of the thing suspected the prospect of losing his 
reputation and becoming a public jest. The following passage 
shows not only the reinforcement of the concupiscible by the irasci- 
ble passions and the growth of passion from mere fancy without 
substance and ground, but also the methods of Iago, whose trade it 
was to move the passions: 
Trifles light as air 

Are to the jealous confirmation strong 

As proofs of holy writ: this may do something. 

The Moor already changes with my poison: 

Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poisons, 

Which at the first are scarce found to distaste, 

But with a little act upon the blood, 

Burn like mines of sulphur. I did say so: 

Look, where he comes!7 

Numerous illustrations of the power of passion can be found in 

Shakespeare’s plays, and also of Shakespeare’s familiarity with the 
theory of the passions. What may need to be developed and 
stressed is the immensity and all-pervading quality of the system. 
So universally and so deeply does the consciousness of correlated 
mental and bodily states enter into the expression of thought and 
feeling that it may be said to constitute a principal basis of Shake- 
speare’s realism, and to be a chief means by which he appeals to 
human feeling. His system was naive, and his terminology is there- 
fore still in large measure understood and effective; for it is but a 


6 Loc. cit., p. 295. The subject under discussion is vanity. I owe the discovery 
of this passage, suggestive of the technique of Iago in his villainy, and also 
several other passages cited below to Miss Ruth L. Anderson of the University 
of Iowa, who is writing a doctor’s dissertation on Shaksepeare’s knowledge 
and use of Elizabethan psychology. 

7 Othello, III, iii, 322-330. See also a few lines further on where Othello 
longs for a now impossible obliviousness. 
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theoretical explanation of observed and observable human actions 
and feelings. It is valid for us in the same way in which the 
Ptolemaic explanation of the rising and setting of heavenly bodies 
is valid ; we see the phenomena day by day and night by night. The 
extent and importance of this branch of Elizabethan thought will 
be best suggested by a brief study of the physiological behavior of 
the passions, or rather of the spirits on which they were believed to 
depend. 

Elizabethan treatises present quite definite analyses of the physio- 
logical origin and behavior of passion. An object is brought to the 
court of fantasy (imagination) by the senses or from the memory. 
Here it is judged, not infrequently misconceived, and a report is 
sent to the heart by means of the pure spirits (animal) through 
secret channels. Sense and motion dwell in the heart; and, if the 
report is good, love, hope, or joy results; if evil, anger, fear, or 
grief. The former three of these dilate the heart and the passages 
through which the spirits pass, and the spirits are sent out to all 
parts of the body carrying with them heat and motion. The latter 
three, on the other hand, contract the heart and the passages, so 
that the heart is made to suffer in its vital part. Thereupon, in de- 
fense of its life, nature calls in from all the body the vital spirits 
and the blood to the relief of the heart. The body grows pale and 
ineapable of action, the heart palpitates, and the whole system is 
perturbed. 

The heart thus bends itself to prosecute or avoid the object pre- 

sented and, according to Burton, 
... draweth with it other humours to help it; so in pleasure, concur great store 
of purer spirits; in sadness much melancholy blood; in ire, choler. If the 
imagination be very apprehensive, intent, and violent, it sends great store of 
spirits to or from the heart, and makes a deeper impression, and greater tumult, 
as the humours in the body be likewise prepared, and the temperature itself 
ill or well disposed, the passions are longer and stronger; so that the first step 
and fountain of all our grievances in this kind is laesa imaginatio, which mis- 
informing the heart, causeth all these distemperatures, alteration, and confusion 
of spirits and humours.8 

These writers entertain no doubt that mind is supreme, and that 
body and spirits without mind are material and incapable. Timo- 
thy Bright, after explaining that he regards spirit as ‘‘an effectuall 
and pregnant substance, bred in all things, at what time the Spirit 
of the Lord did as it were hatch, and breed out all living thinges, 
out of the Chaos mentioned in Genesis,’’ goes on to state, 


8 Anatomy of Melancholy, George Bell and Sons, London, 1896, vol. I, p. 290. 
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It followeth to proue the spirit and body to bee wholly organicall: by or- 
ganicall I meane a disposition and aptness onely, without any free worke or 
action, otherwise then at the minds commandement: else should there be moe 
beginnings and causes of action then one, in one nature: which popularitie of 
administration nature will none of, nor yet with any holygarcicall or mixt, but 
commandeth onely by one soueraignty: the rest being vassals at the becke of 
the Soueraigne commander. 


He speaks of the spirit as the ‘‘verie hand of the soul, the bodie 
and bodily members like Flailes, Sawes, or Axes in the hands of 
him that vseth them.’” 

The tranquility of the soul depends upon the proper disposition 
of its instruments: 

A bodie of sanguine complexion ... the spirits being in their iust temper in 
respect of quality, and of such plenty as nature requireth, not mixed or defiled 
by any strange spirit or vapor, the humours in quantity and quality rated in 
geometrical, and in iust proportion, the substance of the body, and all the 
members so qualified by mixture of elements, as all conspire together in due 
proportion breedeth an indifferencie to all passions.1° 

Passion therefore results, not from any imperfection of the facul- 
ties of the soul, which stands supreme and, as a divine element, 
incorruptible, but from physiological conditions which cloud or 
interfere with the normal operations of the soul. Both mind and 
heart may be affected, as the following passage shows: 

The humours alter eyther the brain or the heart or both. If the brain is 
altered, the object is not rightly apprehended and thus the heart is moved 
to a disorderly passion; if the heart is altered, although the report be delivered 
to the heart sincerely, it does not answer in affection as the object requireth 
but more or lesse, as the distemper misleadeth: if both parts be overcharged 
of humour, the apprehension and affection both are corrupted, and misse their 
right action, and so all things mistaken, engender that confused spirit, and 
those stormes of outragious loue, hatred, hope, or feare, wherewith bodies so 
passionate are heere and there, tossed with disquict.11 

The power, patent in naive experience, of the soul to control the 
passions was never called into question except only in disease; and 
everywhere this exercise of virtue and wisdom is urged upon the 
individual as the thing chiefly to be sought. Action is an affair of 
sense and motion, which reside, not in the mind, but in the heart; 
and action which is not directed by reason issues from unguided 
passion, and is therefore dangerous.’* Charron remarks, 


And that Order [of our creation] consists in this, That the meanes and more 
gross Appetites should be kept in due Subjection, and that which is the most 


® Bright, Timothy, A Treatise of Melancholy, printed by William Stansby, 
London, 1613, pp. 54-59, 74, 79. 

10 Tbid., p. 118. 

11 Tbid., p. 87. 

12 Bundy, loc. cit., p. 520. 
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excellent part of our Nature, should controul and bear sway. That is, When 
Reason governs Sense, and Truth is preferred before false and empty Ap- 
pearances.13 

Man is never in his proper course, he says, when he disregards 
this ‘‘Universal Law of Human Nature.’’ Burton’s view, like 
Shakespeare’s, shows the shadow of a doubt. Good discipline, he 
says, education, philosophy, divinity may mitigate and restrain 
passions in men at some times, but for the most part they domineer 
—overwhelm reason and pervert the temperature. But neither 
Burton, nor any other writer, questions the power of the soul to 
control and direct. 

It is probably upon the basis of this control of the passions by the 
higher centers that one would explain a peculiar psychology of the 
passions discoverable in several important instances in the plays of 
Shakespeare. Passion, it will be remembered, is the source and 
means of action. An action, dictated either by a sound or a per- 
verted reason, may be willed. It can only be carried into execution 
by a sufficient head of passion, and there is a disposition to act 
while the passion lasts, or even to pump up passion to a level of ef- 
fectiveness.1* In the case of Hubert in King John, Hubert knows 
that he must act while his murderous passion lasts, for 

If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy which lies dead: 
Therefeore I will be sudden and dispatch.15 
A somewhat similar psychology must lie back of the well-known 
lines in Macbeth: 
Macb. If we should fail? 
Lady M. We fail! 


But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we’ll not fail.16 


The case of Hamlet is still more striking. He seems to feel the 


13 Loc. oit., bk. II, p. 82. 

14It is noteworthy that, although Shakespeare endows his firm and unshake- 
able characters, such as Henry V, Theseus, Horatio (in Hamlet), Cassius, and 
Octavius, with the quality of complete imperturbability on the side of passion, 
reason always in the ascendant, (See Bundy, loc. cit., pp. 534-538), he also 
makes it the chief characteristic of his worst villains, such as Iago, Edmund, 
Richard III, and Aaron, that they rejoice in their victory over passion. They 
seem to illustrate the doctrine of secondary or perverted ethics, in which the 
character has chosen evil as his good. See my paper on ‘‘The Ethics of King 
Lear,’’ Phil. Quar., IV, 97-109. 

15 Act IV, se. i, ll. 26-28. 

16 Act I, se. vii, ll. 59-61. 
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need of passion in order that he may act. He envies the player, 
who 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit ... 
For Hecuba! ... 
What would he do, 


Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have?17 


And the later words, 


Do you not come your tardy son to chide 

That, laps’d in time and passion, lets go by 

The important acting of your dread command ?18 
probably mean, although they sometimes seem to be taken in a 
different sense,’® that Hamlet is accusing himself of procrastination 
and the lack of effective passion. 

In some cases there appears in Shakespeare’s psychology the be- 
lief that one may control the passions by controlling their outward 
manifestations or awaken them by assuming the physical postures 
which characterize them. In Shakespeare, ‘‘To alter favour 
ever is to fear.’’ Note, for example, Lady Macbeth’s re- 
peated reproofs and directions to her husband to command himself 
when he is under stress of the passion of fear: 


Come on, 
Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks; . . .20 


Are you a man?... 
O, these flaws and starts, 
Impostors to true fear,21 would well become 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire, 
Authoriz’d by her grandam. Shame itself! 
Why do you make such faces?22 


Observe also the process of nerving one’s self for deeds and the 
terms in which it is conceived ; the psychology is actually so modern 





17 Hamlet, II, ii, 576-616. 

18 Act III, sc, iv, ll. 107-109. 

19 Bundy, loc. cit., pp. 543-544. 

20 Act IIT, se. ii, ll. 26-27. See also Act III, se. iv, 1. 67. 

21 Shakespeare seems often to recognize the suggestive power of passionate 
manifestations, as if passions outwardly displayed might be infectious; see, 
for example, Macbeth’s rage at the Servant (Macbeth, V, ii, 11-17): 

Go prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lily-liver’d boy. What soldiers, patch? 
Death of thy soul! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey-face? 
22 Act ITI, se. iv, ll. 58-67. 
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as to offer a parallel to the James-Lange theory. Lady Machbeth’s 
words are familiar: 


Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 
Of direst cruelty! make thick my blood; 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it!23 


Macbeth declares: 
I am settled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat.24 
King Henry seems to be proceeding on the same theory in his 
speech before Harfleur : 

In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility: 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favour’d rage; 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 

Like the brass cannon; let the brow o’erwhelm it 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 

Swill’d with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Now set the teeth and stretch the nostril wide, 

Hold hard the breath and bend up every spirit 

To his full height.25 

Many things contributed to give importance in. Renaissance think- 

ing to superficial manifestations: Paracelsianism, the respectable 
standing of such subjects as physiognomy and palmistry, and, par- 
ticularly, the close connection believed to exist between the body 
and the mind, according to which manifestations of passion, pos- 
tures, and all outward aspects were observed as symptoms and used 
as material for diagnosis in the science of medicine. All bodily 
changes, even when most casual and incidental, had for the philoso- 
phers of Shakespeare’s time an importance unknown to us, and 
were studied in a fashion so detailed as to be almost incomprehensi- 
ble. Such a situation lies back of the following passage from Ba- 


con: 
... for as in medicining the body it is in order first to know the divers com- 


23 Act I, se. iv, ll. 41-48. 
24Act I, se. vii, ll. 79-80. 
25 Henry V, III, i, 3-17. 
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plexions and constitutions, secondly the disease, and lastly the cure; so in 
medicining of the mind, after knowledge of the divers characters of men’s 

natures, it followeth in order to know the diseases and infirmities of the mind, 

which are no other than the perturbations and distempers of the affections, . . . 

so it may be fitly said, that the mind in the nature thereof would be temperate 

a stayed, if the affections, as winds, did not put it into tumult and pertur- 
ation.26 


If one thus regards the passions as the chief index of the mind 
and proceeds to ascertain the interpretations placed upon various 
bodily manifestations of the passions, one soon encounters the doc- 
trine of erection and contraction. The function of passion, it will 
be remembered, is to execute the mandates of the imagination or of 
the reason. Because of its inclinations to pursue the good and avoid 
the evil, passion either promotes or impedes action. In anger, for 
example, great heat is gathered within by sudden retraction of spir- 
its and is breathed out again in revenge, for in revengeful action the 
spirits have been thinned and made mobile and fit for action by 
the heat which attends the spirits or is imparted to them by choler. 
If the passion be not released by word and deed, great agony must 
be endured within the body, ‘‘of such fervencie as it may resemble 
the seaulding of a boyling Chauldron not vneouered, or an hot Fur- 
nace closed vp in all vents.’’*” 

Coeffeteau, in rationalizing the observed effects of fear, declares 
that the heart is shrunken up and that all the blood and spirits 
from all parts of the body are called in to succor the heart. The 
face, losing blood, loses color; and they that are amazed ‘‘are pres- 
ently surprised with a continual shaking, for that the heat which 
resides in the blood and spirits, being that which supports and 
fortifies the members of man; being destitute thereof they can 
hardly support themselves, but tremble and shake in that man- 
ner.’’® The hands and lips are most affected because of a stricter 
bond between them and the heart. The blood and spirits having 


26 Advancement of Learning, book II, The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. 
Spedding, Ellis, and Heath, new ed., London, 1887, vol. III, p. 437. 

27 Bright, loc. cit., pp. 106-107. Miss Anderson has called my attention to 
the importance of the doctrine under consideration, and to her I owe the cita- 
tions made. 

28 Bright, loc. cit., pp. 187-188: In weeping the contenance is cast down by 
reason the spirits are contracted, which are the authors (by tonical motion) of 
erection: as a maste corded on all sides standeth erect: which in sorrow being 
withdrawne from the muscle, causeth them to yeeld to the poyse of the head: 
and so bendeth it downeward, whereto it is more enclined then backeward. .. . 
The lippe trembeth, because the spirit which should vphold it in his right posi- 
tion, is now in greatest measure departed: so that the waight of the lippe striv- 
ing with the imbecility of the part, causeth a trembling, which is betwixt 
erection, and plaine declination. 
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been summoned to the heart, how comes it, he asks, that the heart is 
agitated in fear as if it suffered from cold. He thinks that, just as 
the spirits of persons who suffer from fear have grown so thick that 
they are unable to resist the dangers which threaten them, 


So as the spirits being growne thus heauy, by reason of the cold which this 
imagination thus leaues, tend downeward, and remaines not about the heart. 


As an argument for the truth of this theory he urges that 


They that are surprized with feare feele strange alteration; and are wonder- 
fully dry; for that the heate which nature hath drawne about the heart, burnes 
and filles the bowels with an exceeding heate, which makes him to desire cold 
and moist things, wherein thirst consists, to quench this troublesome alteration, 
to refresh the Creature, und to free it from this insupportable heate.29 

Such a theory of the physiological nature of fear is very common 
in Shakespeare ; for example, in the speech of the Ghost in Hamlet : 


I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, . . .30 


And in Juliet’s speech before she takes the poison: 


I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life: . . .31 
These references to freezing (and thawing) of the blood are less 
figurative than we have ordinarily thought, since in current belief 
there was present actual cold and heat. It is to be remembered, 
however, that passion as a solvent of fixed resolution (where one 
passion, as it were, destroys the effective head which another pas- 
sion has achieved) is also of the widest possible currency in Shake- 
speare. Caesar speaks contemptuously to his flatterers: 
Be not so fond, 
To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood 
That will be thaw’d from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools; .. .32 
Caesar prides himself on the possession of a steadfast mind. It may 
be questioned, however, whether Brutus means to compliment him 
when he says 


2¥ Coeffeteau, N., A Table of Humane Passions with their Causes and Effects, 
trans. Edw. Grimeston, London, 1621, pp. 461-464. 

30 Act I, se. iv, Il. 15-20. 

31 Romeo and Juliet, IV, iii, 15-16. Note also ‘‘ pale-hearted fear’’ (Macb., 
IV, i, 85) and ‘‘I shame To wear a heart so white’’ (II, ii, 64-65); see also 
3 Hen. VI, I, iv, 87, and Henry V, prologue to act IV, ll. 43-45. 


32 Julius Caesar, III, i, 39-42. 
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... to speak truth of Caesar, 
I have not known when his affections sway’d 
More than his reason. 


Since 

The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 

Remorse from power: .. .33 
The Second Murderer in Richard III is so far softened that he eon- 
fesses that some certain dregs of conscience are yet within him; 
but, when he is reminded of the reward, he cries: 


*Zounds, he dies: I had forgot the reward.34 


Not only are the theories of inward causation, of which we have 
touched upon only a few, carefully worked out in the psychological 
treatises of the period and apparently widely familiar to Shake- 
speare; but the external phenomena of passion are carefully cata- 
logued and observed. Flushing and paling, trembling, sighing, 
sobbing, smiles and laughter, postures of body, head and features, 
and every outward bodily sign were the immediate manifestations 
of an inward and ascertainable psychological state. Each sigh costs 
the suffering heart its drop of blood, and in laughter ‘‘liuely spirit 
replenisheth the countenance’”’ and causes the eyes to sparkle.** The 
behavior of the angry man is predictable and revelatory of his con- 
dition. 

No Beast is halfe so fell, in maddest moode, 
As Man, when Furie sets on fire his bloud. 


From which fire flie out Sparkles through his eées, 
Who stare, as if they would their holdes inlarge; 
The Cheekes with boiling Choler burning rise, 
The mouth doth thundring (Canon-like) discharge 
The fire which doth the Stomacke overcharge: 
The teeth doe (grating) one another grind; 
The fists are fast, in motion to give charge, 
The Limbes doe tremble, feete no footing find 
But stampe, or stand vnconstant as the Winde.%¢ 


Tears too occupy much attention. In grief or fear, we are told, 
nature flees to the center, calling in spirits and blood; and, since 
heat always accompanies spirit, the brain is not only fuller but hot- 
ter than before. To make safe, nature contracts the substance of 
the brain and ‘‘expresseth that which by thinnesse is ready to 





33 Ibid., II, i, 18-21. Bundy, loc. cit., p. 534. Shakespeare shows no very 
thoroughgoing admiration for an unbending will. 

34 Act I, se. iv, Il. 126-129. 

35 Bright, loc. cit., p. 188. 

36 Davies, John of Hereford, ‘‘ Microcosmus,’’ Complete Works, ed. Grosart, 
2 vols., Edinburgh, 1878, vol. I, p. 73. 
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voyde, and forcing with spirit, and pressing with contracted sub- 
stance, signifieth by shower of teares what storme tosseth the af- 
flicted Heart, and ouereasteth the cheerfull countenance. ’’*” 

In similar fashion one might supply intricate explanations and 
interpretations of blushing and a dozen other emotional phenomena ; 
but it seems already obvious that there existed in those who knew 
psychology an intimate consciousness of bodily states as they are 
connected with emotion. Lear is acutely conscious of the epigastric 
discomfort which all of us suffer when torn by violent emotion. We 
do not describe it as he did, but we still understand him when he 
says: 

O, how this mother swells up toward my heart! 
Hysterica passio, down, thou climbing sorrow, 
Thy element’s below! 38 

Add to this extreme awareness of the physiological states accom- 

panying passion the fact that, to the Elizabethans, feeling resided 
in the parts affected, and one gets a still better idea of Shake- 
speare’s milieu. Wright discusses the dispersion of pleasure and 
pain throughout the body. The heart, he says, is the peculiar place 
where passions lodge— 
... yet I cannot but confesse, that when the obiects are present, and are pos- 
sessed by sense, then the passions inhabite, not only the heart, but also are 
stirred vp in euery part of the body, whereas any sensitiue operation is ex- 
ercised; for if we taste delicate meates, smell muske, or heare musicke, we 
perceive not only that the heart is affected; but that also the passion of joy 
delighteth those parts of our senses: . . .39 

We may fairly conclude then that the Elizabethans were by and 
large more attentive to the physiological aspect of passion than we 
are; and that, since Shakespeare reflects constantly and intelligent- 
ly the psychology of his age, passions were to him living, moving, 
patently objective, and all-important. Of the phenomena observed 
and recorded by students of the subject, many are of so constant a 
character that they can never be forgotten by human beings; others 
are long since disregarded as too trivial or too indefinitely numerous 
and variable to have a particular significance attached to them.*” 
The theories used in the old psychology to explain the passions are 
largely discarded, but one should not forget that there is a parallel 


37 Bright, loc. cit., pp. 175-178. 
38 King Lear, II, iv, 56-58. 
39 Wright, Thomas, The Passions of the Mind in General, London, 1630, p. 34. 


40 James, William, The Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., New York, 1904, 
vol. II, pp. 453-454. 
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in physiological intimacy between the Elizabethan psychology of 
passion and the psychology of the emotions advanced by some of 
our most recent schools. 

How shall a poet awaken sympathy in his readers except by ap- 
pealing to them through their emotions; and, if Shakespeare made 
use of a highly developed science of human feeling, thought, and 
motive (as he most certainly did), can any one doubt that he found 
in the psychology of his time resources of human appeal? It is in 
some ways insignificant that his science, with all its meticulous in- 
tricacy, was in theory wrongly based, for it had in it a sufficient 
corpus of well-observed phenomena to constitute a fairly efficient 
order; it was, when all is said, the psychology of Aristotle and 
Bacon and of all the thinkers who lived between them. 








D’URFE’S L’ASTREE AND THE “PROVISO” 
SCENES IN DRYDEN’S COMEDY 


By KATHLEEN M. LyNcH 
University of Wisconsin 


There are certain spirited courtship scenes in the comedy of 
Dryden which, his readers will agree, make sufficient amends for 
much that is trivial, confused, and dull in the plays in which they 
occur. From bewildering mazes of intrigue, Loveby and Constance, 
or Wildblood and Jacintha, or Celadon and Florimel, or Mercury 
and Phaedra suddenly emerge and regale us with some brilliant 
‘‘chase of wit, kept up on both sides, and swiftly managed.’ Re- 
garding the origin of these delightful lovers, Dryden’s critics have 
remained perplexed. Even the assiduous Langbaine has thrown 
little light upon their history.2, In Dryden’s plays, however, these 
lovers illustrate an intimate fellowship, governed by definite con- 
ventions. The most interesting of the courtship conventions appear 
in whimsical ‘‘proviso’’ scenes, in which a formal love contract is 
drawn up, article by article, between railing lovers. These scenes 
are so highly specialized that the problem of determining, if possi- 
ble, their common source assumes a peculiar interest. 

‘*Proviso’’ scenes which might have had some influence upon 
Dryden occur in Elizabethan drama. Imperious mistresses ‘‘arti- 
cle’’ with their lovers in Massinger’s City Madam (ec. 1619),* 
Fletcher’s Rule a Wife and Have a Wife (1624),* Shirley’s Hyde 
Park (1632),° and Brome’s Mad Couple Well Matched (1636?).° 





1 Dryden, Works (ed. Scott and Saintsbury, Edinburgh, 1882-93), XV; An 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy, p. 334. 
2Gerard Langbaine, An Account of the English Dramatick Poets (Oxford, 
1691), p. 131, notes a (limited) resemblance between Wildblood and Jacintha 
in An Evening’s Love and the lovers in Moliére’s Dépit Amoureux. Concerning 
the ancestry of the lovers in the other comedies, Langbaine is uninformed. 
Pes Massinger, Works (Mermaid Series, 1887); The City Madam, II, 2, pp. 
31-4, 
*Beaumont and Fletcher, Works (ed. Dyce, London, 1843-6), IX; Rule a 
Wife and Have a Wife, II, 3, pp. 416-18. 
P 5 %’ Works (ed. Gifford and Dyce, London, 1833), II; Hyde Park, II, 
» Pp. . 
— Works (London, 1873), 1; A Mad Couple Well Matched, III, 1, pp- 
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With these scenes Dryden’s first ‘‘proviso’’ scene in The Wild Gal- 
lant (1663)* has much in common. As in the earlier comedies, it 
is the mistress who makes conditions, to which the gallant meekly 
agrees. Isabelle will consent to marry Sir Timorous only if she 
may have ‘‘the choice of my own company, my own hours, and my 
own actions,’’ under which general heading she makes a few very 
definite stipulations. The tone of the contract is slightly more 
formal than in the preceding plays. In Secret Love, or The Maiden 
Queen (March, 1667) and in Amphitryon (1690) the love contracts 
can no longer be explained quite so simply in terms of the Eliza- 
bethan ‘‘proviso’’ scenes. In, these later plays Dryden features an 
elaborate contest of wits. The lovers match provisos, each anxious 
to be free from all restraints but careful to concede only the exact 
equivalent of the other’s concessions. The contract is framed with 
legal formality, and both participants solemnly swear to abide by 
its articles. 

The grave and lifeless heroic action of Secret Love is consider- 
ably enlivened by the comic courtship of Celadon and Florimel. 
Celadon is shamelessly impudent on all occasions; Florimel never 
ceases to rail back at him with the boldest license. When the two 
at last draw up their provisos, they are paradoxically concerned 
with devising a marriage bond which shall be in no wise binding. 
In their mutual outrages against love, these lovers diverge con- 
spicuously from the fashions of the lovers in the Elizabethan 
‘‘proviso’’ scenes. Yet it might still be questioned whether Dry- 
den, who at all times borrowed so extensively wherever he conven- 
iently could, did not borrow somewhere, very likely from contin- 
ental literature, the plan of this altered pattern of ‘‘proviso”’ 
courtship. It is a pleasant fact that in Honoré D’Urfé celebrated 
pastoral romance, L’Astrée (pr. in parts, 1607-27), a notorious pair 
of inconstant lovers, Hylas and Stelle, exhibit a significant relation- 
ship, both in temperament and in the habits of their courtship, to 
Dryden’s Celadon® and Florimel. 

Hylas is a conspicuous rebel against the beguilements of love 
among the Platonizing shepherds of L’Astrée. Gay, confident, ir- 
responsible, he goes about singing derisive love songs and playing 
mad pranks to irritate sober lovers. All who tend their flocks along 
the shore of the Lignon know, from his own lips, the story of his 





7 Dryden, Works, 11; The Wild Gallant, III, 1, pp. 74-5. 
8 The hero of D’Urfé’s romance also bears the name of Celadon. 
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passing loves for Carlis, Stilliane, Cloris, Florice, Chryseide, Phillis, 
Laonice, and a host of others. Stelle attracts Hylas longer than the 
rest of his loves, partly because this pert coquette meets him on his 
own ground. He at length selects Stelle from among his other mis- 
tresses, as Celadon selects Florimel, and makes with her the type of 
liberal covenant later devised between Dryden’s lovers. 

The picturesque dramatic possibilities of Hylas may have been 
suggested to Dryden through Thomas Corneille, in whose Oronte in 
L’Amour A La Mode (pr. 1651) Hylas lives again,’ altho the ‘‘ pro- 
viso’’ scene is omitted. Dryden borrowed, on one occasion, from 
Le Feint Astrologue and may, conceivably, have taken hints from 
other comedies by Thomas Corneille. On the other hand, Dryden 
could hardly have needed Thomas Corneille’s introduction to a 
work which in its more serious aspects exerted so tremendous an 
influence upon French drama from 1625 to the time of Moliére.’° 
Even in England the vogue of L’Astrée had been almost as pro- 
nounced. Shackerley Marmion, writing in 1636, comments to the 
effect that the typical gallant of that day ‘‘ean lie a-bed, and ex- 
pound Astraea, and digest him into compliments; and when he is 
up, accost his mistress with what he had read in the morning.’’™ 
However Dryden made the acquaintance of this most popular 
‘*eode-book’”? of Platonie love ethics, his acquaintance with it 
seems confirmed in the evidence afforded by the parallel passages 
in L’Astrée and in Secret Love. 

The ‘‘proviso’’ scenes in L’Astrée and in Secret Love are simi- 
larly prefaced. In L’Astrée Hylas, debating with Silvandre in an 
assemblage of shepherds, repudiates other attractive shepherdesses 
before acknowledging his preference for Stelle and making his 
covenant with her. Silvandre begins the dialogue by urging Hylas 
to recognize the perfections of the fair sex in general. Hylas de- 
murs: 

... Et dy-moy, Siluandre, ou sont ces parfaites personnes que tu nous vas 


imaginant? Tu as raison, respodit Siluandre, de demander ou elles sont? Ie 
croy que mal aysement les scaurois-tu reconnoistre, & toutefois il y en tant icy, 





®This resemblance is noted by Bernard Germa, in L’Astrée D’IIonoré 
D’Urfé (Toulouse and Paris, 1904), pp. 245-6. 

10 A considerable number of the plays of this period, by Auvray, Mairet, 
Mareschal, De Rayssiguier, and others, were based definitely on incidents in 
L’ Astrée. 

11 Marmion, Works (ed. Maidment and Logan, Edinburgh and London, 1875) ; 
The Antiquary, II, 1, p. 246. 

12 J. B. Fletcher, The Religion of Beauty in Woman, p. 172. 
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que ie ne me puis empescher de te less nommer. Qu’est ce que tu reprendras en 
Phillis? Elle est trop gaye, dit Hylas. Et en Astree? adiousta le Berger. 
Elle est trop triste respondit Hylas. Et en Diane? continue Siluandre: Elle 
est trop sage, repliqua-t’il. Et en Alexis? reprit le Berger: Elle scait trop, 
dit Hylas. Et en Leonide? continua Siluandre; Trop, ou trop peu, respondit 
Hylas. Et en Celidee? adiousta Siluandre. Sa vertu me fait horreur, repliqua- 
t’il. Mais que diras tu de Florice? dit le Berger. Qu’elle a un Mary ialoux, 
respondit-il. Et quoy de Palinice? reprit Siluandre, qu’elle croit aisément 
d’estre aymee, dit Hylas. Et Circeine? reprit le Berger. Qu’elle esmeut 
sans resoudre, repliqua-t’il. Et que reprevdras tu en Carlis? dit Siluandre. 
Qu’elle m’a trop & trop aymé, respondit Hylas. Et en Stiliane? adiousta 
Siluandre. Qu/’eile est trop fine, dict Hylas. Et en Daphnide? continua le 
Berger. Qu’elle a perdu, respondit Hylas, ce qui la faisoit estimer plus belle. 
Et de Laonice qu’en diras-tu? dit Siluandre. Que ie ne l’ayme plus. Et de 
Madonte? dit el Berger: Qu’elle ressemble trop 4 Diane, respondit-il. O 
Dieu! s’ecria Siluandre, est-il possible que ie ne puisse proposer personne 
ou tu ne trouues quelque chose & redire: Vous auez oublié dict alors Diane, 
parmy nous la Bergere Stelle. Il est vray, reprit Siluandre, & que veux-tu 
dire de celle-la? I’auoue, dit alors Hylas, que si ceste Bergere continué a me 
plaire comme elle a fait depuis ce matin, ie la trouueray bien a mon gré. . .13 


Hylas thereupon nonchalantly offers his services to Stelle, and she 
suggests that they draw up ‘‘loix d’amour”’ in the presence of wit- 
nesses, 

In Secret Love the ‘‘proviso’’ scene is introduced by a dialogue 
between Celadon and Florimel (much more condensed than the 
debate between Silvandre and Hylas) in which Celadon, in the réle, 
for once, of Silvandre, proposes to Florimel the names of various 
mistresses whom he might marry, and Florimel, in the réle of Hylas, 
disparages each in turn, until she alone remains uncensured and 
Celadon is in a position to present his suit: 


Cel. What say you, shali I marry Flavia? 

Flo. No, she’ll be too cunning for you. 

Cel. What say you to Olinda, then? she’s tall, and fair, and bonny. 

Flo. And foolish, and apish, and fickle. 

Cel. But Sabina there’s pretty, and young, and loving, and innocent. 

Flo. And dwarfish, and childish, and fond, and flippant: If you marry her 
sister you will get may-poles; and if you marry her, you will get fairies to dance 
about them. 

Cel. Nay, then, the case is clear, Florimel; if you take ’em all from me, 
’tis because you reserve me for yourself.14 


the marriage contract is begun without further delay. 

The contract of Hylas and Stelle parodies the formal agreements 
of Platonic service so frequently repeated in L’Astrée. Silvandre 
is appointed secretary and writes down from dictation, as each item 
is duly agreed upon between the lovers, the following twelve tables: 

Que 1’un n’usurpera point sur l’autre ceste souueraine authorité, que nous 
disons estre Tyrannie. 

13 L’Astrée Du Sieur D’Urfé (5 vols., Paris, n. d.—-1638), Part III, bk. IX, 
pp. 663-4. 

14 Dryden, Works, vol. II; Secret Love, V, 1, p. 505. 
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Que chacun de nous sera en mesme temps, & 1’Amant, & l’aymee, & 1’aymee 
& L’Amante. 

Que nostre amitié sera eternellement sans contrainte. 

Que nous aymerons tant qu’il nous plaira. 

Que celui qui voudra cesser d’aymer, le pourra faire sans reproche d’aucune 
infidelité. 

Que quand nous voudrons, sans nous separer d’amitié, nous pourrons aimer 
qui bon nous semblera, & tant qu’il nous plaira cétinuer ceste amitié, ou la 
quitter sans congé. 

Que la ialousie, les plaintes, & la tristesse seront bannies d’entre nous, comme 
incompatibles auec nostre parfaicte amitié. 

Qu’en nostre conuersatid nous serons libres, & sans nous contraindre, chacun 
fera & dira ce qu’il luy plaira, sans nous incommoder ]’un pour 1’autre. 

Que pour n’estre point menteurs, ny esclaues en effect, ny en parole, tous ces 
mots de fidelité, de seruitude, & d’eternelle affection ne seront jamais meslez 
parmy nos discours. 

Que nous pourrons tous deux, ou 1’un sans ]’autre continuer, ou cesser de nous 
entr’aimer. 

Que si ceste amitié cesse de 1’un des costez, ou de tous les deux, nous pourrons 
la renouueller quand bon nous semblera. 

Que pour nous astraindre & une longue amour ou & une longue haine, nous 
serons obligez d’oublier & les faueurs & les outrages.15 


At Silvandre’s suggestion one more article is added, in conclusion : 


Que toutefois nous Stelle, & Hylas sommes si soigneux de nostre liberté, & 
tant ennemis de toutes sortes de contraintes, qu’il nous sera permis quand bon 
nous semblera, de n’observer une seule de toutes les conditions cy-dessus escrites 
& accordées.16 


‘ ? 


Curiously enough, this agreement, begun ‘‘par jeu,’’ results in a 


permanent bond of friendship. 
The provisos are substantially the same in Secret Love. 


Cel. ... One thing let us be sure to agree on, that is, never to be jealous. 

Flo. No; but e’en love one another as long as we can; and confess the 
truth when we can love no longer. 

Cel. When I have been at play, you shall never ask me what money I have 
lost. 

Flo. When I have been abroad, you shall never inquire who treated me. 

Cel. Item, I will have the liberty to sleep all night, without your interrupt- 
ing my repose for any evil design whatsoever. 

Flo. Item, Then you shall bid me good-night before you sleep. 

Cel. Provided always, that whatever liberties we take with other people, we 
continue very honest to one another. 

Flo. As far as will consist with a pleasant life. 

Cel. Lastly, whereas the names of hushand and wife hold forth nothing, but 
clashing and cloying, and dulness and faintness, in their signification; they 
shall be abolished for ever betwixt us. 

Flo. And instead of those we will be married by the more agreeable names 
of mistress and gallant. 

Cel. None of my privileges to be infringed by thee, Florimel, under the 
penalty of a month of fasting nights. 

Flo. None of my privileges to be infringed by thee, Celadon, under the 
penalty of cuckoldom.17 


15 D’Urfé, L’Astrée, Part III, bk. IX, p. 672. 
16 Ibid., p. 677. 
17 Dryden, Works, vol. 11; Secret Love, V, 1, pp. 506-7. 
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lt is clear that both contracts agree in their essential regulations 
(1) prohibiting jealousy, (2) sanctioning inconstancy, (3) safe- 
guarding liberty of speech and action, and (4) abolishing terms of 
endearment (terms of Platonic servitude in the one case, of marital 
affection in the other) between the contracting parties. 

Fragments of ‘‘proviso’’ contracts appear in two passages in 
Dryden’s Marriage A La Mode (1672).18 In Amphitryon, finally, 
Dryden composed once again a full version of a ‘‘proviso’’ scene.’® 
Here Mercury takes Phaedra for his lawful coneubine. The two 
lovers, speaking in turn, dictate their articles to Gripus, who acts 
as their secretary. The items are more specific than in Secret Love 
and deal largely with arrangements regarding property and pro- 
vision for children. It is Phaedra’s regret that the agreement is 
concluded without a consideration of ‘‘pinmoney, and alimony, and 
separate maintenance, and a thousand things more.’’ Mercury is a 
less careless lover than Celadon, but Phaedra, like Florimel, is de- 
termined to secure for herself full rights of ineonstancy. 

The lively mirth of such scenes attracted the attention of at least 
two Restoration writers of farcical comedy. In James Howard’s 
All Mistaken, or The Mad Couple (September, 1667)?° and in Ed- 
ward Ravenscroft’s Careless Lovers (1673)*1 and Canterbury Guests 
(1694)** pairs of madcap lovers continue and enlarge the roles of 
Celadon and Florimel. But the influence of Dryden’s ‘‘proviso’’ 
dialogues was not destined to be exhausted in farcical fireworks. The 
dramatic inheritance of no less a dramatist than Congreve was en- 
riched through the wit sallies of Dryden’s inconstant lovers. All 
readers of Congreve will recall the famous ‘‘ proviso’’ covenant be- 
tween Mirabell and Millamant in The Way of the World (1700).?* 
It is true that ‘‘sententious’’ Mirabell and fastidious Millamant 
offer many pronounced contrasts to the boisterous Celadon and 
Florimel. Nevertheless, in Congreve’s play the essential fashions 





—-* Works, vol. 1V; Marriage A La Mode, II, 1, pp. 280-1 and V, 1, 
p. 356. 

19 Dryden, Works, vol. VIII; Amphitryon, V, 1, pp. 107-9. 

20 James Howard, All Mistaken, or The Mad Couple, reprinted in Hazlitt’s 
Dodsley, XV (London, 1876) ; II, pp. 347-50. 

21 Ravenscroft, The Careless Lovers (London, 1673), V, pp. 76-7. 

22 Ravenscroft, The Canterbury Guests (London, 1695), V, 8, pp. 63-4. To 
The Canterbury Guests Ravenscroft unblushingly transferred, ‘‘ proviso’’ scene 
and all, the Careless and Hillaria of The Careless Lovers. 

23 Congreve, Works (Mermaid Series, London, 1887) ; The Way of the World, 
IV, 1, pp. 378-81. 
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of Dryden’s ‘‘ proviso’’ scenes remain in full evidence.**  Congreve’s 
accomplished lovers are still content to play, with just the proper 
touch of well-bred boredom, the formal courtship game which it 
was Dryden’s distinction to popularize in Restoration comedy. 





24 When Congreve’s scene is compared with the earlier ‘‘proviso’’ scenes, 
the complete conventionality of Millamant’s provisos becomes apparent. In 
the usual fashion she specifies her various rights and condemns all manifesta- 
tions of conjugal affection. Mirabell’s provisos appear to be mainly his own 
inventions. Yet, like Celadon, he is jealous of his rights and refuses to allow 
his mistress to test his constancy. Also, each of his articles is introduced by 
the conventional ‘‘imprimis’’ or ‘‘items.’’ Mrs. Fainall witnesses the sealing 


of the deed. 














DILTHEY’S POETICS 


By Bonno TAPPER 
University of Iowa 


When in 1905 Dilthey’s volume Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung 
appeared, Professor Harry Mayne called it a ‘‘Grundbuch fuer 
entwicklungsgeschichtliche Arbeit in der Literaturwissenschaft.’” 

The publication of Dilthey’s collected works in eight volumes by 
Teubner has made conveniently accessible also his other writings 
on literary subjects, which were scattered in different philosophical 
and psychological journals and Festschriften. Dilthey’s position 
in literary criticism can now be examined with a fuller view than 
the above mentioned volume of essays affords.” 

It is not intended here to analyze the entwicklungsgeschichtliche 
character of Dilthey’s own investigations. The ideas of continuity 
in history, of the individual and his generation, of a generation as 
consisting of a group of individuals undergoing the same influences, 
of the nature of these influences being on the one hand the aeeumu- 
lated intellectual Kultur and on the other the immediate surround- 
ings—these ideas are familiar to everyone, and in discussing this 
side of Dilthey’s work a great deal which is now common knowledge 
would have to pass in review once more. 

Dilthey’s investigations in the fields of history and literature are 
interspersed with Abhandlungen in which he wished to account for 
the method followed in literary and historical work. These theoret- 
ical considerations by one who has generally been acclaimed as one 
of Germany’s finest interpreters of literature deserve more than 
praise. 

In Winckelmann, Hamann, and Herder a new critique of litera- 
ture took its beginning. It shifted the ultimate criterion in lit- 
erary matters from reason to feeling. 

This new method of Kinfwehlung rested upon two ideas which 
it had in common with the historical school: Man and the social 
combinations and the forms of civilisation which he has created, 





1Cf. Neue Jahrbuecher fuer das klassische Altertum, Geschichte, und 
deutsche Literatur und fuer Paedagogik, XIX, 356 ff. 


2 The collected works will be referred to as Ges Schr. 
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have both had a history. His and their growth can be compared 
to the growth of an organism in nature. Applying these ideas to 
literature one looked upon a poem, a novel, a drama as an organism. 
It had not suddenly come into existence, but had developed. It was 
not mosaic-like, having been put together of independent individual 
parts; but it formed an organic unity. The greatest philosopher 
of the century helped, also practically, to give these ideas currency. 
In his Jugendgeschichte Hegels Dilthey points to the new tendency 
in exegesis, as seen in the philosopher’s theological writings, in which 
Hegel tries to comprehend the Bible ‘‘als ein organisches, aus einer 
einheitlichen Substanz erwachsenes Ganzes.’’* 

With these ideas Dilthey was thoroughly conversant when he be- 
gan his career as a scholar in the middle of the last century. He 
had been trained in the historical school. He had listened to Jakob 
Grimm, Boeckh, Ranke and Ritter. His words, ‘‘Was der Mensch 
sei, sagt nur die Geschichte,’’ may be taken as a statement of a 
fundamental principle in the household of his own thought.* 

In Dilthey’s system of the Getsteswissenschaften poetics occupies 
an important place. The foundation of all the Getsteswissenschaften 
is found in psychology. Poetics has the special advantage, that 
literary products—its material—because of their completeness and 
transparency are especially adapted to show the psychic processes 
which produced them.® Now it is in art and, therefore, also in 
literature that according to Dilthey the individuation of the human 
historical world is represented. In consequence Dilthey hopes 
that poetics may be able to illumine the workings of the psychic 
processes in historical documents; it may thus have a particular 
importance for the systematic study of history.’ 

Poetics is a part of aesthetics. The aesthetics of Dilthey’s own 
day was based upon the analysis of the aesthetic impression. Fol- 
lowing the development which started with Winckelmann, Dilthey 
wanted to complement, in the field of poetics, the analysis of the 
aesthetic impression by an analysis of the creative process in the 
poet.* Already in 1877 he called this analysis the starting point 





3 Ges. Schr., IV, 61, 62. 

4 Ges. Schr., IV, 529. 

5 Ges. Schr., V, 11; VI, 108, 109. 

6 Ges. Schr., V, 273, 275. 

7 Ges. Schr., VI, 109; VI, 125, 190. 
8 Ges. Schr., VI, 271. 
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of poetics.® It forms the central interest of the scientific study of 
literature.’° 

From this definition of poetics two questions emerge: 

(1) What does Dilthey mean by individuation? 

(2) Does his psychology contribute to a better understanding 
of literature ?* 

The phrase indwiduation of the historical world must mean the 
representation of what is individual in the historical world. Anyone 
who has followed the discussions in Germany on the methodology 
of history which were stimulated by Windelband’s Rektoratsrede 
will immediately recall the significance which the term individual 
has assumed in Professor Rickert’s book on the Grenzen der natur- 
wissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung. 

When Dilthey writes that in the natural sciences the goal of our 
knowledge is the uniform, but that in history our concern is with 
the particular,’* he gives an impression as if he opposed the sciences 
of nature to the sciences of history. This impression seems to be 
confirmed when he lays it down: ‘‘Waehrend wir in der Natur nur 
das Gesetzliche suchen, wird hier das Singulare zum Gegenstande 
der Wissenschaften. ’’!* 

Dilthey uses the term individual or its equivalent the particular 
(das Singulare) first in the sense of the representative of a class, 
exactly as the natural sciences use it. The interest of history is not 
in the indwidual in itself (das Singulare fuer sich), but in its re- 
lationship to a general. As for instance the spirit of a whole epoch 





9 Ges. Schr., VI, 108 footnote. 

10 Erlebnis und die Dichtung, 1907, p. 159 (abbr. Erlebnis). 

11 Dilthey’s early interest in the psychology of poetic imagination became 
crystallized in an article on Goethe und die dichterische Phantasie, first pub- 
lished in 1877 in the Zeitschrift fuer Voelkerpsychologie and later embodied in 
Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung. Ten years later the same subject received 
fuller treatment in a special study Die Einbildungskraft des Dichters. Bausteine 
fuer eine Poetik. Ideas expressed in an address of the preceding year on 
Dichterische Einbildungskraft und Wahnsinn were also taken up into this study. 
The fundamental concept of Dilthey’s new descriptive psychology which these 
writings show ii. its first stages, was fully elaborated in the Ideen weber eine 
beschreibende und zergliedernde Psychologie (1894) and in Bettraege zwm 
Studium der Individualitaet (1895). Other writings, which especially bear 
upon the present discussion are: Die drei Epochen der modernen Aesthetik 
(1892), Die Entstehung der Hermeneutik (1900) and the revisions of the 
Bausteine. A very complete exposition of Dilthey’s philosophy will be found 
in Professor Misch’s Vorbericht of the fifth volume. See also the present 
writer’s article on Dilthey’s ‘‘Methodology of the Geisteswissenschaften,’’ 
The Philosophical Review, July, 1925, pp. 333 ff. 


12 Ges. Schr., V, 236. 
18 Ges. Schr., V, 271. 
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may be represented in an individual.’* The general here is the his- 
torical whole. Also Rickert speaks of the geschichtliche Zusammen- 
hang as a general in history; but he sharply distinguishes it from 
the general of natural science. It is general only in-so-far as another 
individual, less comprehensive, is included in it. 

Another usage of the word individual occurs in the Jdeen. In- 
dividual persons do not differ from each other in their qualitative 
determinations. The difference between them consists in different 
quantitative relations.’® 

A third meaning of individual is found in Dilthey’s concept of a 
literary product. He defines every great work of a poet as ‘‘eine 
Welt fuer sich.’’ Its individuation proceeds from the inner centre 
of the work.'® Jndividual is used here in the sense of a whole, an 
unity. Moreover, this whole has grown from an inner germ; it 
has grown organically. Shakespeare’s play King Lear is an in- 
dividual in this sense. The crude greatness of the time has left its 
imprint on every sentence and character.’ In a literary product 
which deserves the designation individual, the parts (plot, character, 
poetic form) develop as ‘‘in organie growth from the life-experi- 
ence of the poet.’”!* 

The first two definitions suffer from the defect that they do not 
tell us what we really want to know. It is not the uniformity and 
constancy (Dilthey says: Gleicharligkeit und Gletchfoermigkeit)?° 
on the basis of which, according to Dilthey, the individual arises, 
but this particularity itself, the individuality of the individual, which 
needs be defined. The third definition of individual, as organic 
unity, has been applied to man and his affairs by writers in all 
fields. It is often but slightly illuminating. When we say that 
Romanticism or any other movement represents an organic unity, 
it is generally well understood that the word is nothing more than 
a metaphor. Organic unity means unity belonging to an organism 
or unity of an organism. The organic unity of Plotinus’ tree is 
applicable to human life only with restrictions. For even used 
merely as a symbol for a whole developing from an inner formative 
principle, difficulties immediately arise. The growth of a tree can 





14 Ges. Schr., V, 236. 

15 Ges, Schr., V, 229, 236, 237. 
16 Ges. Schr., V, 281. 

17 Ges. Schr., VI, 187. 

18 Erlebnis, p. 182. 

19 Ges. Schr., V, 271. 
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be foretold. But who will say whether a poetic love will issue forth 
in Roman Elegies or in an Iphigenia? Who could have predicted 
that the author of the Dolores could speak with as intense a passion 
of the other lady of love, who ‘‘if she be not in the spirit of men’’ 
and ‘‘if in the inward soul she hath no place. In vain they ery unto 
her, seeking her face?’’ Dilthey does not share with other historians 
the beautiful illusion that history derives effects from causes.*° 
History must rather adopt the reverse method and attempt to re- 
construct the cause from the effect. Its procedure is rather similar 
to that which Hippel proposed to follow in a novel: to write it back- 
ward, beginning with the death of the hero and from thence pro- 
ceeding to his birth.*? 

Dilthey’s survey of individuation in biology makes it clear that 
he did not confine the concept individual to the Geisteswissenschaf- 
ten. It was in the field of the natural sciences that the eighteenth 
century first realized the importance of the problem of individuation. 
These sciences developed the concepts of species, type, development, 
milieu, structure and others, whence the Geisteswissenschaften 
borrowed them. 

It would seem reasonable to conclude that individuation is of the 
same interest to the natural sciences as it is to the Geisteswissen- 
schaften. But Dilthey does not agree with such a viewpoint. He 
declares that for the natural sciences every animal is interesting 
only in its relationship to its species, whereas Goethe and Frederick 
the Great are interesting as a ‘‘grosze singulare Tatsache.’’?? Goethe 
and Frederick the Great are here the opposites of ‘‘jedes tterische 
Individuum’’; the expression ‘‘nach seinem Verhaeltnis zur Art’’ 
is the opposite of ‘‘eine grosze singulare Tatsache.’’ Dilthey recog- 
nizes here then on the part of history an interest in the individual 
in itself, an interest which does not relate the individual to a whole, 
of which it is the representative type. This passage contradicts the 
one quoted above, in which he makes the ‘‘lebendige Beziehung 
zwischen dem Reich des Gleichfoermigen und dem des Individuel- 
len’’ the special characteristic of all history.** 

In Rickert the term individual denotes a fundamental difference 
in method. Dilthey, too, knows two ways of procedure in the in- 





20 Ges. Schr., V, 38. 
21 Ges. Schr., V, 38. 
22 Ges. Schr., V, 272. 
23 Ges. Schr., V, 236. 
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vestigation of objects. He distinguishes a general psychology which 
has as its object the uniformities of the psychic life from a compara- 
tive psychology, which studies only individual differences.* He 
extends this distinction to all the sciences.”® 

General psychology would be a natural science in this scheme. It 
would study only the so-called uniformities of nature. It would not 
be interested in the individual as such, but only in the laws which 
determine the indwidual.”* 

It is obviously impossible for a zoologist to classify any animal 
without studying the particular individual animal, and in doing so 
he would not only note what the animal before him has in common 
with others, but also in what it differs from others. Dilthey admits 
that ‘‘jedes Singualare ist von dem anderen verschieden.’’** The 
objection will be raised that the zoologist ordinarily disregards the 
differences between; the animal he studies and others of the same 
class. He does so on the one condition, that these differences are 
not essential for his knowledge of the individual animal. In history 
and literature the differences in individuals are, however, essential. 
Dilthey calls the essential in the individual the typical. ‘‘So bringt 
der Dichter vom Gefuehle aus das Wesenhafte im Singularen oder 
das Typische hervor.’’** If it is correct now to say that in history 
and literature the essential is not only that in which individuals 
agree, but more often that in which they differ, then it must follow 
from Dilthey’s definition of typical, that that in which individuals 
differ is the typical. But this is apparently an absurdity. Never- 
theless, the first part of this sentence seems to be immune from any 
criticism ; for it goes without saying that our interest in Goethe and 
Frederick the Great would not be satisfied with a biography which 
would tell us only what they had in common with other men. Nor 
should we be satisfied, if the biographer should tell us only what 
Goethe had in common with other types. And yet this is the con- 
clusion to which Dilthey seems to be forced. It must now be de- 
termined what is in Dilthey’s view the essential in the individual. 

Dilthey looks at a skater or dancer. His mind connects former 
observations with the present picture from the viewpoint of the 





24 Ges. Schr., V, 241. 
25 Ges. Schr., V, 304. 
26 Ges. Schr., V, 272. 
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adequateness and perfection of the movement. A norm of skating 
or dancing is thus established. And this norm can be called a typical 
expression of life. It represents a whole class. If now those traits 
of the type which express the uniform are emphasized, then the 
word type can also be applied to these common characteristics which 
have been lifted out of the whole. Shakespeare’s passions are types 
of this kind. Dilthey follows here the method of the natural sciences. 
As a concept expresses what is common to all in natural science, so 
a type expresses what is common to a group in poetry.”® This is 
the meaning in which Dilthey uses the term in his discussions of 
Shakespeare’s types of character; i.e., about Hamlet he says: ‘‘Der 
letzte grosze Typus des Mannes den Shakespeare schuf, ist der 
Mensch, in welchem die Intellektualitaet in irgendeiner Weise ueber- 
weigt.’’ The phrase preponderance of intellect fits any man be- 
longing to this type. In what respects Hamlet differs from the 
other members of the type, it does not indicate. The category 
typical taken in this sense does not explain what is really individual 
in the individual. The class which is grouped under the category 
typical is smaller than the class which is comprised in the category 
human, but it is a class nevertheless. The individual in its in- 
dividuality escapes the sphere of the typical. 

Typical has still another meaning in Dilthey. Represented in its 
sheer particularity the indwidual in literature would never move 
the reader or hearer. Even the realistic Otto Ludwig, says Dilthey, 
had to concede that to represent the particular as such could not be 
the object of art. Art must generalize the particular, it must strip 
it of the accidental. It must emphasize what is essential and im- 
portant for the Lebensgefuehl. In this way the work of the poet 
attains general validity. Dilthey knows that the term Allgemein- 
gueltigkeit cannot mean in literature what it means in natural 
science. He employs it in a particular sense. General validity 
means here that all can enjoy and re-experience the poet’s experi- 
ences. But in spite of this clear recognition of the limitation of 
natural scientific concepts, Dilthey’s efforts were apparently directed 
toward establishing in the concept typical a generalizing concept. 
‘‘Das Denken bringt Begriffe hervor, das kuenstlerische Schaffen 
Typen.’’®° The typical as the essential in the individual, can mean 
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then: (1) what is common to a class or group, (2) what is essential 
or important for all. 

The definition of typical as the essential or important, experienced 
by poet and reader alike, leads us to Dilthey’s psychology.* 

Again it must be stated that the writer has not considered it his 
task to review all the opinions which Dilthey entertained on the 
subject of psychology and literature. Whether, for example, the 
unfolding of the poetic images is governed by laws and by what 
laws; this and many other questions have been disregarded here. 
The most fundamental concept of Dilthey’s developed psychology 
is the Psychische Strukturzusammenhang. I wish to inquire into 
the usefulness of this concept for the interpretation of literature. 

The philological interpretation of literature begins with a part 
of the text and proceeds from point to point; the psychological 
interpretation begins with a transposition of the reader’s self into 
the creative inner process.** The first is analytical; the second 
synthetie. 

The psychological method starts with the reader. It is only 
through him that anything can be known about the poet’s creative 
process. The reader wants to understand a particular poem, novel 
or drama. When ean it be said that he has understood it? Dilthey 
gives his answer in the theory of Verstehen, which Schleiermacher 
had made the basis of literary interpretation. ‘‘Jedes Verstehen’’ 
is ‘‘Nacherleben.’”** It is here assumed that the reader can re- 
experience the experiences expressed in the poem. How does Dil- 
they justify such an assumption? 

The poem is the complete expression of an experience of the poet. 
‘*Das Erlebte geht hier voll und ganz in den Ausdruck ein.’”** 

The experience of the poet is an Erlebnis. In a psychological 
sense, an Erlebnis is everyone of the innumerable situations of life 
(Lebenszustaende) through which the poet passes; in its more re- 
stricted meaning, which Dilthey adopts in his essay on Goethe, it is 
one of those moments in the poet’s life ‘‘welche ihm einen Zug des 
Lebens aufschliessen.’’** This may be reworded as follows: every 





31 To deal fully with the typical as the essential or important would require 
a discussion of meaning and value in Dilthey, which the writer hopes to under- 
take in the near future. 


32 Ges. Schr., V, 331. 
33 Ges. Schr., 1V, 178. 
34 Erlebnis, p. 218. 

35 Erlebnis, p. 180. 
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inner or outer event in the poet’s life, as far as it has had any sig- 
nificance for the poet, is an Erlebnis. 

It was in Hoelderlin’s and Schleiermacher’s poetic and religious 
experience that Dilthey discovered the importance of the Erlebnis. 
He found in it a unity of the whole man, which was not a unity of 
thought merely, like that of Kant and the logicians. 

When Dilthey speaks in the Jdeen of his essay on Novalis, written 
in 1865, he says that, when writing it, he wanted to oppose to the 
prevailing psychology a Realpsychologie ‘‘deren Beschreibungen 
die ganze Totalitaet des Seelenlebens—zur Auffassung braechte.’’** 
Regarding Goethe’s historical writings he remarks that Goethe had 
abandoned the pragmatie method when he realizeed ‘‘dass nur die 
Totalitaet der seelischen Kraefte den geschichtlichen Gegenstand 
erfassen kann.’’**7 The term, which expresses this totality of the 
psychie life in Dilthey’s system, is the word Erlebnis. 

Erlebnis is always present as an organic unity. To denote this 
unity Dilthey employs the term psychische Strukturzusammenhang. 

The Strukturzusammenhang is not mere feeling, thought or will; 
it includes all of these. It is an unity. 

It is not a product of thought. We become aware of it. 

Its component parts are not definitely separated from each other, 
not clearly represented in consciousness (nicht klar vorgestellt), 
but it stands in relation to the ideas existing in consciousness and 
determines and conditions whatever is in consciousness ‘‘und ist 
doch nicht bewusst.’’ One simply has it and it works in one.** 

The psychie events of the Strukturzusammenhang are ‘‘konkrete 
seelische Zustaende.’’ The Struktur is, therefore, a Zusammenhang 
‘‘der in der Zeit beginnt und in ihr endet.’’*® 

Dilthey’s position can now be stated in this fashion. A reader 
of one of Goethe’s poems must, in order to understand it, re-experi- 
ence Goethe’s Erlebnisse and Strukturzusammenhaenge. The im- 
pression which a work of art creates had been analysed by Kant in 
his Krittk der Urteilskraft. Kant had defined the aesthetic im- 
pression as being ‘‘ohne alles Interesse.’’ After quoting this from 
Kant Dilthey goes on to say that the aesthetic impression of Kant 
was determined by feeling and not mediated by any concepts. The 
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37 Erlebnis, p. 214. 
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task to be carried out now seems to him to investigate the import- 
ance of feeling for the processes of creation. And he sets it down 
as a final proposition ‘‘dass im aesthetischen Eindruck nur gemin- 
dert derselbe zusammengesetzte Vorgang vorliegt wie im aesthetis- 
chen Schaffen.’’*° 

In the aesthetic impression you have not only feeling or thought 
or will; but ‘‘der volle, ganze, gesunde Mensch’’ is active in it.* 
The Erlebnis of the poet and the aesthetic impression are alike. In 
both you find the whole man. 

Disregarding now Kant’s aesthetic impression, the question 
arises: Is the process in which the reader understands a literary 
product a Strukturzusammenhang in Dilthey’s sense ? 

Envisaging a reader of Goethe’s Song to the Moon what must the 
reader do in order to come up to Dilthey’s ideal of Verstehen? In 
Bielschowsky’s opinion the experiences which form the background 
of the poem are: Charlotte von Stein has been cool. Goethe takes a 
walk with her in the moonlight. Charlotte’s love returns. Christl 
von Lassberg drowns herself. Goethe visits the misanthrope Ples- 
sing.—Professor Lehmann objects to Bielschowsky’s stringing to- 
gether the Erlebnisse one by one like beads on a necklace. The 
poem has lost its unity. But Professor Lehmann’s criticism, though 
just, is here of no importance. What must be emphasized here is 
that, if the reader takes Dilthey’s Erleben and Nacherlehen serious- 
ly, he must know first what it is that is to be nacherlebt. A poem 
expresses a certain mood and the reader may re-experience this 
mood. But this is not what Dilthey has in mind. Erlebnis is not 
merely another word for Stimmung. Goethe’s Erlebnis consisted 
of actual feelings ‘‘konkrete psychische Zustaende’’; it is these 
which the reader will have to re-experience. If the reader accepts 
the portrait of Charlotte von Stein as drawn by certain of her biogra- 
phers as just to the lady, it will prevent him definitely from wishing 
to re-enact Goethe’s experience. But supposing the reader could 
actually fall in love with Charlotte von Stein the psychic processes 
would be his, not Goethe’s. The word nacherleben can also be taken 
as meaning to live through after. Goethe’s Erlebnis is then, as it 
were, the model ; what the reader does is nachmachen. It is true that 
especially in connection with the Strukturzusammenhang Dilthey 
uses the word nachbilden in preference to nacherleben. ‘‘Erleben 
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eines eigenen Zustandes und Nachbilden eines fremden Zustandes 
oder einer fremden Individualitaet sind nun im Kern des Vorganges 
einander gleichartig,’’** or ‘‘das Verstaendniss anderer beruht auf 
einem Nachbilden des Zusammenhangs in ihnen.’’** Is the Zusam- 
menhang, which is thus nachgegidet, a Strukturzusammenhang in 
Dilthey’s sense ? 

As the reader reconstructs Goethe’s Strukturzusammenhang, 
there may very well flash upon his mind a sudden intuition or vision 
when he will say to himself: J wnderstand. This moment can be 
called the reader’s Erlebnis or his Nacherleben of Goethe’s Erlebnis. 
But such Erlebnis is not the Erlebnis as it occurs in Dilthey’s Struk- 
tur. Since it has grown out of the process of reconstruction, its com- 
ponent parts are most likely known to the reader; and in that case 
the Struktur of the reader is not the Strukturzusammenhang of 
Dilthey. If on the other hand the reader does not know the parts 
which make up the whole of his Erlebnis, i.e., if his Strukturzusam- 
menhang is a true Strukturzusammenhang in Dilthey’s sense, it is 
impossible for the reader to know whether he has re-experienced 
Goethe’s Strukturzusammenhang. About Goethe’s love the reader 
knows a great deal; about his own re-experience of Goethe’s love he 
knows according to Dilthey’s definition of Strukturzusammenhang 
nothing except that it is a whole. 

In the Abhandlung on Erfahrung und Denken Dilthey calls the 
Strukturzusammenhang ‘‘das unmittelbar gegebene Wissen.’’** But 
Dilthey knows also of a different kind of knowledge in which we 
make a thing really our own. To do this we must see it clearly and 
distinctly, and this is impossible without thought.*® The Struktur- 
zusammenhang represents only the first step to knowledge. ‘‘Das 
Distinguieren der einzelnen Glieder’’** follows it. Dilthey adopts 
Sigwart’s position that in order to have a Denkzusammenhang you 
must first take apart and then put together. But since the parts of 
the Struktur are not known, it is impossible to decide how the Denk- 
zusammenhang which follows the Strukturzusammenhang, has been 
affected by the Strukturzusammenhang or what parts of the Struk- 
turzusammenhang have entered into the Denkzusammenhang. 
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Supposing now that the reconstructing of Goethe’s Strukturzu- 
sammenhang is accompanied by the feeling which the first Erlebnis 
of the poem produced in the reader, can this feeling make out of the 
reconstruction a Strukturzusammenhang in Dilthey’s sense? Evi- 
dently not. Trying to reconstruct a particular experience the reader 
may refer this experience to the first impression as a criterion for 
accepting or rejecting the experience. But in that case the relation- 
ship between the impression-Erlebnis and the particular experience- 
to-be-reconstructed bears an altogether different character from Dil- 
they’s Struktur. The experience-to-be-reconstructed is clearly dis- 
tinguished as separate from the impression-Erlebnis. It is, there- 
fore, not in the Erlebnis. Even if during the reconstruction of the 
poem the reader continuously experiences a Strukturzusammenhang 
in the manner of the first impression-Erlebnis, the experiences while 
they were being reconstructed would not be within this Struktur- 
zusammenhang in the way in which any part is in Dilthey’s Struk- 
tur. In reality the first impression-Erlebnis of the reading of the 
poem fills only a moment of the reader’s life. What the reader holds 
in consciousness while reconstructing the experiences is not the 
original Erlebnis but a recalled Erlebnis. Dilthey calls all memory 
productive. No imagination without memory, but also no memory 
without imagination.*? The recalled Erlebnis, therefore, changes at 
every step. Thus the reconstructed experience is actually not re- 
ferred to an Lrlebnis, but to a memory picture of the Lrlebnis. 

It follows that the reconstructed Strukturzusammenhang of the 
reader is not erlebt in the sense in which Dilthey defines it, i.¢., a 
unity given in immediate experience. It is a structure in the mak- 
ing of which conscious thought plays an important part. 

The Song to the Moon is the expression of an Erlebnis. This 
Erlebnis oceupied a definite moment in Goethe’s life; there was 
present in Goethe at that moment a Psychische Strukturzusammen- 
hang. But the next thought in Goethe’s mind, which followed it 
and reflected about this momentary unity, also destroyed it.* 





47 Erlebnis, pp. 161-163. 

48 Many passages could be quoted from Dilthey in which the Strukturzu- 
sammenhang is more than a unity of actual psychic processes. Dilthey knows 
also a Zusammenhang in Kultur. Since the psychische Strulkturzusammenhang 
is always found in a situation which has revealed a new significance to the per- 
son concerned, it might be argued that the Strukturzusammenhang here repre- 
sented does not do justice to Dilthey’s thought. But it is exactly this difference 
between a Zusammenhang in Kultur and one in actual psychic processes which 
I pe to make ciear. The Zusammenhang in Kultur is a unity of meaning 
and value. 




















DE LIVII CAPITE VII.2.! 


Seripsit H. KLINGELHOEFER 
Essen (Ruhr) 


I 


Totam vero disputationem? de claro illo Livii eapite VII, 2 adhue 
institutam recentissimis Weinreichii*® et Reitzensteinii*t commenta- 
tionibus denuo in quaestionem revocatam esse nemo negabit. Wein- 
reichius enim narrationem illam non annalium ipsorum, ut Leo® 
crediderat, sed omnibus quae contra Varronem auctorem adfereban- 
tur argumentis sublatis ipsius Livii digressionem esse certo expla- 
navit. Quod ut ex argumento, quo rerum gestarum narratio eviden- 
ter interrumpitur, manifestum elucet, ita ipsa ratione, qua res cur- 
sum narrationis interpellans inserta sit, digressionem significari 
Weinreichius et Reitzensteinius ostenderunt; quorum ille Livium 
ipsa rerum diversarum componendarum ratione digressionem quasi 
excusare (p. 409 ‘‘gleichsam eine kompositionelle Entschuldigung’’) 
demonstravit ; namque’® et in initio et in exitu digressionis quaedam 
inveniri verba ac sententias, quae et priora et posteriora miro quo- 
dam modo inter se congruentia, cum media digressionem et res antea 
et postea narratas intercedant, quasi vinculis excursum amplexa cum 
ipso historiae argumento coniungant atque conectant. 

Et extremum’ quidem ex illis, ut ita dicam, vineulis his verbis 
efficitur : 
victis superstitione animis (2,3) = 
ludorum primum initium procurandis religionibus datum 


religione animos levavit (3,1) 





1 Exceptum ex dissertatione manu scripta ‘‘De scaenicis Romanorum ori- 
ginibus,’’ Monasterii Guestfalorum MCMXXITI. 

2In hae quaestione amplissima muioris solum momenti commentationes 
nominare liceat: Leo, Hermes, XXIV (1889); Hendrickson, American Jour- 
nal of Philology, XV (1894); Hendrickson, American Journal of Philology, 
XIX (1898); Leo, Hermes, XXXIX (1904); Ullman, ‘‘Dramatie Satura,’’ 
Class. Phil., IX (1914); Ullman, Studies in Philology, XVII (1920); Ger- 
hard, Philologus, LXXV (1918); Kroll, ‘‘Satura,’’ Pauly-Wissowa, II. A, I 
(1921). 

3 Weinreich, Hermes, LI (1916), p. 386 ss. 

4 Reitzenstein, Nachr. Ges. Wissensch. Gottingen, Phil. Kl. (1918), p. 233 ss. 

5 Leo, Hermes, XXXIX (1904), p. 74; ef. Weinreich, p. 407. 

6 Weinreich, p. 407 s. 

7 Quod addidit Reitzenstein, p. 236, 2. 
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interius his quae iam sequuntur verbis: 


caelestis irae placamina (2,3)= 
placamina irae (3,2) 


tertium his constat partibus: 


ceterum parva raraque, ut ferme principia omnia (2,4)= 
inter aliarum parva principia rerum ludorum quoque prima origo (2,13) ; 


quartum® vinculum addere licet hoc: 


cum vis morbi per... nec... levaretur (2,3)= 
nec ... corpora morbis levavit(3,1). 

Quam Livii narrationem ut digressionem esse confirmare possimus, 
quanam aliis locis ratione ipsi historiae argumento inseruerit digres- 
siones diligentius inquirendum esse mihi videtur. Qua in re Livium 
ut in aliis, quae ad artem scribendi pertinent rebus, quaedam 
rhetorum® praecepta secutum esse vix est, quod moneam. Etenim 
historias ita instituere sibi proposuerat, ut annorum ordinem seque- 
retur et omnia, quae ut ita dicam rectum narrandi cursum interrum- 
pere possent, excluderet ; sed quoniam nihilo minus, id quod inter 
omnes constat, quin aliquantulum hie illic de proposito cederet, 
facere non potuit, hoe quibusdam artificiis obscurandum vel certis 
verbis excusandum putavit. At priusquam de hac Livii ratione in 
universum iudicemus, ad alia eiusdem artificii in digressionibus’® 
usurpati exempla nos convertamus. 

Quarum proxima digressio de more clavi figendi conscripta eius, 
quam modo tractavimus, vestigiis, si fas est dicere, instat (VII, 
3, 5-8). Cum enim ludi illi seaenici ad morbum levandum nihil 
profuissent, ex seniorum usu ad pestilentiam clavo fixo sedandam 
L. Manlius Imperiosus dictator dictus potestateque abusus tandem 
tribunis plebis instantibus dictatura abiit. Cui rerum gestarum 
narrationi digressionem scriptor inseruit ac moris illius per tem- 
porum spatium non semel mutati historiam narravit. Quam digres- 
sionem etsi non tam conspicuo atque artificioso, simili tamen primae 
illius digressionis vinculo cum rebus supra et infra narratis coniunc- 
tam esse apparet; cf: 


8Hoe vinculum Muenzer mihi indicavit. 

9 Norden, Kunstprosa, p. 235; Einleitung in die Altertumsw., I, p. 378. 
Soltau, Livius’ Geschichtswerk, p. 3s. Nipperdey, Die antike Historiographie, 
Opusc., p. 414, 420 s. Witte Ueber die Form der Dartstellung in Livius Ge- 
schichtswerk, Rhein. Mus., LXV (1910), p. 272 ss. 

10 Theissen, De Sallustii, Livii, Taciti digressionibus, diss. Berolini, 1912, p. 
39 ss. 
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ea religione adductus (3,4)= 

solvendae religionis gratia creatus (3,9) ; 

dictus L. Manlius Imperiosus (3,4)= 

qua de causa creatus L. Manlius (3,9). 

Quod vincula illa duo inter excursum et ipsam narrationem inter- 
posita paulo infirmiora videntur quam superioris capitis, firmio- 
ribus opus non fuisse reor, cum non tam longe nec tam copiose quam 
illic ab ipsius historiae argumento scriptor digressus sit. Quare hic 
vinculorum illo artificio bis adhibito excursum cum ipso narratione 
coniungere Livius satis habuit. 

Haee denique notatu digna mihi esse videntur, quod in septima 
capitis paragrapho Cincii ut diligentis talium, quae ad cultum 
atque antiquitates spectant, monumentorum auctoris mentio fit (cf. 
infra). 

Atque capitis VII, 2 simillima digressio in libri IX ¢. 30 occurrit, 
quae paragraphos inde a quinta ad decimam amplexa tibicines quon- 
dam iura sua laesa aegre ferentes urbe excessisse et nisi dolo adhibito 
Romam rursus deportari non potuisse narratur. Hane quoque tibi- 
cinum historiam™ interpositam et cum rebus praecedentibus et 
sequentibus duobus quasi vinculis coniunctam esse elucet, quorum 
primum verbis significatur : 
eiusdem anni rem dictu parvam (cf.VII,2,4 parva... res) 
praeterirem, ni ad religionem visa csset pertinere (30,5)= 
haec inter duorum ingentium bellorum curam gerebantur (30,10) ; 
alterum verbis: 
tibicines, quia prohibiti a proximis censoribus erant in 
aede Iovis vesci (30,5)= 
restitutumque in aede vescendi ius iis (30,10). 

Praeterea memorabile hoe (30, 10) ‘‘quae nune sollemnis est”’ 
conferendum videtur cum VII, 3, 12 ‘‘eo institutum manet’’ et (30, 
10) illud ‘‘haee inter duorum ingentium bellorum curam gereban- 
tur’’ haud alienum est ab sententia (VII, 2, 3) ‘‘nova res bellicoso 
populo.’’ Id iam dignum videtur quod animadvertas, quod e primis 
digressionis verbis evidenter elucet, qua maxime causa commotus 
non hune modo, sed alios multos, qui inveniuntur, excursus narra- 
tioni inseruerit scriptor (‘‘ni ad religionem visa esset pertinere’’) ; 
eodem spectat quod VIII, 11, 1 in digressione (vide infra) queritur 
‘fomnis divini humanique moris memoriam abolevisse nova pere- 
grinaque omnia priscis ac patriis praeferendo,’’ eodem VII, 2 ‘‘nec 
tamen ludorum primum initium procurandis religionibus datum,”’ 
eodem quod VIII, 9, 5-9 (vide infra) ecaeremonias et sollemne pre- 


11 Thne, Rémische Geschichte I, p. 421. 
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cationis carmen eius, qui pro legionibus se devovet, summa diligentia 
litteris mandat. 

Sed iam res clarior esse videtur quam de qua plura verba facere 
necesse sit. Livium enim praecipue in libris VII-IX conscribendis 
de eiusdem modi rebus librum, qui esset de antiquitatibus sacris 
adisse satis credibile est; ac quod VII, 3, 7 Cincium appellat, hoc 
testimonium ad nescio’? quod tempus referendum eiusmodi libro 
antiquarii cuiusdam debere videtur. 

Sed aliud etiam in Livii digressiones inserendi ratione diligentius 
explicandum mihi videtur, quod intellegi potest ex VIII, 10, 11-11, 1, 
quo loco de more se aliumve pro legionibus devovendi agitur. 

Quem excursum verba cingentia sunt: 

Illud adiciendum videtur (10,11)= 
haec haud ab re duxi verbis quoque ipsis, ut tradita nuncupataque sunt, 
referre (11,1). 

Nam postquam ce. 9-10 de Decii devotione, de iis quae proxima 
post victoriam e Latinis partam evenerunt, de Decii corpore reperto 
verba fecit, priusquam ipsum historiae argumentum persequeretur, 
ita addidit excursum a rebus proxime narratis iam alienum, ut certis 
et apertis quibusdam verbis in ineunte et exeunte digressione additis 
interpositum excusare, neque ut erat in excursibus, quos supra trac- 
tavimus, velut vinculis ex ipso historiae argumento petitis obscurare 
diversaque confundere videatur. 

Quas duas digressionis inserendae rationes admodum inter se dif- 
ferre cognoscitur. 

Quae Livii digressiones inserendi ratio plane aliena est ab eo, 
quem Witte’® observavit more, quo res gestas narrationibus singu- 
laribus, si illud ‘‘ Einzelerzihlung,’’ Latine vertere licet, componere 
ac concinne comprehendere solet. Neque enim illo artificio cursus 
rerum perinde ae digressionibus interrumpitur. Atque cum iam 
in eo, quod scriptor historias componens efficere voluit, eas res inter 
se differe cognoverimus, tamen artificiis ipsis adhibitis inter se 
simillimas esse observamus. Neque enim negari potest illud vincu- 
lorum artificium, quod in digressionibus inserendis animadvertimus, 
uni saltem, quam Witte observavit, rationi similem esse videri. Qui 
(p. 380), ‘‘ Einzelerzahlungen,’’ inquit, ‘‘sind als solehe hiufig da- 
durch kenntlich, dass der Schluss dieser Partien auf den Anfang 
zurickgreift.’”’ 





12 Teuffel-Kroll, Literaturgeschichte, ed. 6, I, p. 217 (§117,2); Wissowa, 
Cincius, Pauly-Wissowa, III, 2, 2555 (30); 2556 (2); Cichorius, Cincius, 
Pauly-Wissowa, III, 2, 2557 (19); Peter, Hist. Rom. Rell., I, ed. 2, p. CVIII. 


13 Witte, op. cit. 
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Sed neque firma illa complurium sententiarum vinecula, quae in 
digressionibus observavimus, invenimus neque de vinculis, quibus 
antecedentia et sequentia cum narratione ipsa coniunguntur, cogi- 
tare licet ; nam vincula illa ita instituta sunt, ut narratio singularis 
verbis repetitis in se solum contineatur, cum digressionum vinculis 
excursus cum rebus inferioribus et superioribus coniungatur. 

Quibus pertractatis ad digressiones ipsas revertamur. Atque id 
potissimum quamquam mihi propositum erat, ut de iis, quae ad 
antiquitates spectant, Livii digressionibus disputarem, tamen alias 
complures, e quibus eius inserendi rationem optime cognoscere liceat, 
accuratius inspicere iuvat. 

Quarum primam, qua V, 33-35 de Gallis in Italiam invadentibus 
explicat, commemoro. Gallis Italiae appropinquantibus postquam 
Clusinos legationem Romam auxilii petendi causa misisse narravit, 
priusquam ad legationis eventum pergat, Gallorum historiam inter- 
ponit. Quam compluribus quasi vineulis cum narrationis cursu 
coniunctam esse apparet. Comparo quidem verba: 
legati ab Clusinis veniunt auxilium adversus Gallos petentes (V,33,1)= 
legatos Romam, qui auxilium ab senatu peterent, misere (V,35,4) ; 
equidem haud abnuerim Clusium Gallos ab Arrunte seu quo alio Clusino 
adductos; sed eos, qui oppugnaverint Clusium, non fuisse qui primi Alpes 
transierint, satis constat; ducentis quippe annis ante quam Clusium oppug- 
narent urbemque Romam caperent, in Italiam Galli transcenderunt (V,33,4) = 
hance gentem Clusium Romamque inde venisse comperio (V,35,3). 

Praeterea nescio an eodem iure capitis V, 33, 1 verba ‘‘adventante 
fatali urbi clade’’ comparare liceat cum verbis, quae longius absunt 
in V, 36, 6 ‘‘urgentibus Romam urbem fatis,’’ quamquam haec locu- 
tio Livio admodum familiaris est; cf. V, 22, 8 ‘‘Fato urgente,’’ 
XXII, 43, 9 ‘‘urgente fato,’’ V, 32, 7 ‘‘ingruente fato.’’ 

Omnino totum excursum quam artificiose eum rebus narratis con- 
fuderit, ex vineulo illo seeundo (‘‘non fuisse satis constat’’—‘‘hane 
gentem venisse comperio’’) animadvertas, quo ea sola de causa di- 
gressionem scripsisse videtur, quasi ad minus ecredibilem quandam 
fabulam refellendam desideretur. 

Quo vineulorum artificio duorum capitum digressionem admodum 
fere obscuravit illamque cum ecapitibus proximis optime coniunxit. 
Neque illud hoe loco nos praeterit: quo leviore necessitudine ex- 
cursus et ipsius narrationis argumentum inter se cohaereant, eo 
artiora vincula intercedentia Livium—atque eum suo iure—adhibere, 
cum illislocis, quibus digressio ab ipsius narrationis argumento minus 
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abhorreat, neque firmis vinculis neque expressa quadam excusandi 
formula opus esse putet. Qua de causa in capite VII, 2, ubi digressio 
ab narratione ipsa maxime aberravit, artissimis quattuor vinculis 
opus fuisse iam facile intellegi potest. 

Neque caput'* XLV, 9 indignum videtur, quod commemoremus; 
quod inter capita antecedentia, quibus Perseus regno privatus in 
Romanorum manus incidisse narratur, et caput 10, quo narratio 
rerum Romanarum velut alacri cursu denuo suscipitur, insertum 
conspectum historiae Macedonum regni continet plus unius saeculi 
spatium complectentem; neque tamen totus hie conspectus a rebus 
narratis tantopere abhorret, ut plus unum vineculum scriptori adhi- 
bendum visum sit. Cf. 9, 2: 


Hic finis belli . . . fuit idemque finis incluti per Europae plerumque atque 
Asiam omnem regni = 
tum maximum in terris Macedonum regnum ... a summo culmine fortunae ad 


ultimum finem centum quinquaginta annos stetit. 


Adiciendum videtur eiusdem libri caput 30, quod situs, regionum, 
urbium Macedoniae conspectum continet. Quae singularum partium 
descriptio cum sane necessaria non sit et tamquam tenui filo cum 
ipso narationis argumento cohaereat, auctor dedit operam, ut fir- 
miore quodam vinculo partes diversas coniungeret ; neque infeliciter 
eum egisse concedes; compara: 
adeo quanta Macedonia esset, quam divisui facilis, quam se ipsa quaeque 


contenta pars esset Macedones quoque ignorabant (30,2)= 
divisa itaque Macedonia partium usibus separatis, quanta universa esset 


ostendit (30,8). 

Iam excursus, qui est de Alexandro, Epiri rege (VIII, 24), quem 
accuratius inspiciamus dignus videtur. Qui rex cum res Romanas 
minime attingat, se hoe excursu narrationi ipsi inserto consilium 
propositum non servasse Livium non fefellit : 

Haec de Alexandri Epirensis tristi eventu, quamquam Romano bello fortuna 
eum abstinuit, tamen quia in Italia bella gessit, paucis dixisse satis sit. 

Quibus eum verbis digressionem excusare quis negat? Alterius 
igitur digressionum generis, quod supra demonstravimus, hoc ex- 
emplum habemus, quo excursum non obscurandum, sed aperte ex- 
cusandum putavit. 

Similis est libri IX inde a septimo decimo ad undevicesimum 
capitum ratio. Hoe loco, qui iam dudum legentium animos in se 
convertit, Livius celeberrimam illam inter Alexandri magni et populi 





14 Cf. Weissenborn ad Liv. XLV, 9, 4. 
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Romani vires bellique fortunam instituit comparationem, ut uter 
bello inter tremendos illos adversarios exorto superior discessurus 
fuerit diiudicet. 

Quem excursum omnem ex rhetoris studiis atque ingenio pro- 
fectum esse clarius est quam quod copiosius exponere necesse sit; 
sane Livium hane comparationem neque primum excogitavisse neque 
huic ipsi loco eam consentaneam esse concedendum est; nihilo minus 
inserendi ratio ipsa etsi non prorsus eadem quae in ceteris digres- 
sionibus tamen admodum similis est, ut nostro iure hoe loco ea uti 
nobis videamur ; ad id vero animum attendere decet, ea quae in ipso 
eo anno facta sunt, narrandi cursum usque eo interrumpi, ut etiam 
bellorum multo post cum Macedonibus gestorum mentione facta ad 
ipsas Livii temporum dissensiones civiles (19, 17) descendat ex- 
positio similiter ac caput VII, 2 ad tempora Sullae (cf. infra). 
Cuius digressionis inserendae difficultatem quo modo vineat scriptor 
videamus! 

Et peculiari quidem diligentia tam longum alienumque a rebus 

narratis excursum”’ sibi excusandum esse putavit ; quod ut efficeret 
primas duas ec. 17 paragraphos praemisit : 
Nihil minus quaesitum a principio huius operis videri potest quam ut plus iusto 
ab rerum ordine declinarem varietatibusque distinguendo opere et legentibus 
velut deverticula amoena et requiem animo meo quaererem; tamen tanti regis 
ac ducis mentio, quibus saepe tacitis cogitationibus volutavit animum eas 
evocat in medium, ut quaerere libeat, quinam eventus Romanis rebus, si cum 
Alexandro foret bellatum, futurus fuerit (1X,17,1). 

Neque hae ipsae sententiae, a quibus digressionis initium sumit, 
omni vineulo carent, sed intercedente prioris capitis paragraphi 19 
sententia : 
quin eum (Papirium Cursorem) parem destinant animis magno Alexandro 
ducem, si arma Asia perdomita in Europam vertisset 
cum rebus antea expositis coniunctae sunt; neque etiam idonea et 
superioribus congruentia defuerunt verba, quibus excursum con- 
cluderet seriptor : 
mille acies graviores quam Macedonum atque Alexandri avertit avertetque, 


modo sit perpetuus huius, qua vivimus, pacis amor et civilis cura concordiae 
(19,17). 


Quibus quam arta verbis necessitudo cum illo: 





15 Fr. Weber, Alexander der Grosse im Urteil der Griechen und Romer, diss. 
Giessen, 1909, p. 49 s. Werner Hoffman, Das Literarische Portrét Alexanders 
des Grossen, diss. Leipzig, 1907, p. 48 s. 
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quaerere libeat, quinam eventus Romanis rebus si cum Alexandro foret bel- 
latum, futurus fuerit (17,2) 


et altero illo: 
ea ab hoc quoque (rege) praestant invictum Romanum imperium (17,4) 


intercedat dubium esse non potest. 

Simili ratione, quam in capite de Gallis in Italiam invadentibus 
usurpatam cognovimus, in digressione, quae est de Masinissae variis 
casibus, (XXIX, 29, 5-33, 10) rem admirabili arte ita instituit 
seriptor, ut a falsa auctorum quorundam sententia commemoranda 
orsus (29, 4) et suo de dubia illa re iudicio allato concludens digres- 
sionem ad vanam opinionem refellendam quasi necessariam inducat 
atque facile obscuret (cf. supra). Compara: 
quem quidem cum ducentis haud amplius equitibus, plerique cum duum milium 
equitatu tradunt venisse (29,4)= 
haec animum inclinant, ut cum modico potius quam cum magno praesidio 


equitum ad Scipionem quoque postea venisse Masinissam credam: quippe illa 
regnanti multitudo, haec paucitas exulis fortunae conveniens est (33,10). 


Praeterea excursum cum rerum ordine in initio coniungit verbis: 


ceterum cum longe maximus omnium aetatis suae regum hic fuerit, pluri- 
mumque rem Romanam iuverit operae pretium videtur excedere paulum ad 
enarrandum, quam varia fortuna usus sit in amittendo recuperandoque paterno 
regno (25,5). 
Neque duobus his artificiis perlongum illum et a Romanis rebus 
plane abhorrentem excursum eleganter cum ipso historiae argu- 
mento connexum esse negabis.'® 

Sed iam ut, quae certa hoe capite me effecisse spero, comprehen- 
dam: certis quibusdam et earum, quae ad antiquitates spectant, et 
reliquarum quae inveniuntur digressionum inserendarum rationibus 
usus est Livius. Quarum priori proprium est, ut certis verbis vel 
potius sententiis, quae in initio et fine digressionis scripta circum- 
specto consilio inter se congruentia instituit, velut vineulis rem in- 
serendam cum rebus antea posteaque narratis coniungat itaque rem 
interpositam ab annalium cursu esse alienam celare aut obscurare 
prospere studeat. | 

Et altera quidem ratio, quae ad ipsam rem, a qua exorsi sumus 
nihil attinet, ea est, ut a rerum ordine quibusdam locis declinans 
legentium quasi veniam aperte petat; in qua vinculis adeo non opus 
esse consentaneum est, quamquam eum alteram hane rationem una 
cum vinculis adhibitis nonnumquam usurpavisse conceditur. 





, 16 _" exempla sunt haec: VIII, 8.2 et 14; XXVI, 37.1 et 9; XXXIX, 6, 
et 9. 
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Omnino disputatione nostra hoc statuendum esse censeo eam, quam 
Weinreichius in VII, 2 adhibitam demonstravit rationem, totam 
vere Livianam esse, qua non in illo solum claro capite, sed aliis 
ecompluribus locis usus sit. Qua re Weinreichii disputatio, qui libri 
VII ec. 2 annalium ordini ab ipso Livio insertum esse censuerat, Livii 
ipsius arte scribendi confirmata et comprobata est. 

Atque alterum quoque apparuit Livium imprimis rebus ad reli- 
gionem et ad antiquitates spectantibus cum alibi tum in libris VII-IX 
inserendis operam dedisse ; quas quoniam apud annalium scriptores 
non tam clare, ut suae aetati conveniret, perscriptas invenit, ex 
libris antiquariis eum hausisse vix quisquam negare potest. 


II 


Iam si quorum grammaticorum operibus Livius ultimis a. Chr. n. 
annis, cum libros illos historiarum scripsit, usus sit quaerimus, 
proximae potissimum aetatis studia grammatica, quia maxime flo- 
ruerunt, ad historias conscribendas eum adhibuisse verisimile est ; 
atque illorum grammaticorum e numero Varronis auctoritati eum 
confisum esse ut credamus eo commendatur, quod doctissimus ille 
vir omnes fere antiquitatum quaestiones libris permultis tractaverat 
et summa apud posteros auctoritate florebat. Neque etiam desunt 
alia argumenta complura, quibus hance veri similitudinem confirmare 
liceat. 

Velut primorum ludorum scaenicorum tempus ab Accio statutum 
Livium reiecisse’’ et, quem Varro sanxerat primus, annum accepisse 
ex eo, quod de anno 197 tradit, cognosci potest; illo enim anno, quo 
Accius primos ludos scaenicos editos esse statuerat, Livius (XX XIII, 
25, 1) de rei novitate non modo nihil commemorat, sed ludos vel 
laetius et magnificentius quam alias, i.e. antea, institutos esse refert ; 
eundem in libro vicesimo, quo anni 240 tractatae erant res, primos 
ludos actos esse narravisse ex Cassiodoro (Chron. p. 128 M.) cognosci 
potest, qui ex Livio’* auctore excerpens—nescio quo modo uno’® 
anno discrepans—hoe tradit: ‘‘C. Manlius et Q. Valerius (239). 
His consulibus ludis Romanis primum tragoedia et comoedia a T. 


17 Cf. Klotz, Hermes, L (1915), p. 526. 


18 Cf. Mommsen, Cass. Chron., praef., p. 115; Klotz, T. Livius, Pauly-Wis- 
sowa (Sonderabdruck), p. 5 ss. 


19 Hoe eo explanari potest quod Cassiodorus non immensum opus ipsum 
videtur adhibuisse, sed epitomam amplam et antiquam. Hoe eo confirmatur, 
quod aliae quoque mendae aliquot epitomis Livianis communes ab ipso autem 
Livio alienae apud Cassiodorum inveniuntur; cf. Mommsen Cass. Chron., p. 
112 ss. 
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Livio ad secaenam data.’’ Quae cum ita sint, Livium illum libri 
septimi excursum ex opere Accii errorem continente, i.e. Varronis 
studia antecedente, sumpsisse vix credibile videtur. 

Praeterea ludorum scaenicorum Romanorum historiam illam Livi- 
anam ad Sullae aetatem deductam esse animadvertas; etenim cum 
famulae, i.e. palliatae et tragoediae, a Livio Andronico conditae 
Naevii, Plauti, Terentii aetate maxime floruissent, postea Atel- 
lanae velut Pomponii, Novii, seaenam Romanam obtinuerant atque 
ad Sullae aetatem maxime vigebant; ad ipsum autem illud tempus 
narrationem pertinere apparet; proximum enim actionum scaeni- 
carum genus, mimi velut Laberii Syri aliorum, qui exeunte libera 
re publica et Augusti aetate populo maxime placuerunt, non iam 
commemorantur. Qua re Livii auctorem quin annis fere a. Chr. n. 
75-50 cireumscribamus fieri non potest. 

Quibus considerationibus ad aetatem Ciceronianam ducimur et 
huius aetatis gravissimum et apud posteros maxima auctoritate 
florentem antiquitatis investigatorem Varronem, qui et Accii errore 
primus caruit et plurimos libros ad antiquitates spectantes illis fere 
annis composuit. 

Quem vere nos appellare ‘‘fabulae,’’*° ‘‘exodii, vernaculi,”’ 
‘*saturae’’ vocabulis, quae Varro usui illi Liviano congruentia usur- 
pabat, comprobare licet. 

Aliud argumentum in Augustini libris, qui inscribuntur ‘‘De 
civitate Dei,’’ exstat. Qui sexto se libro contra Varronis quos ‘‘De 
antiquitatibus rerum humanarum divinarumque’”? composuit libros 
pugnare ipse profiitetur. Qua occasione Varronis librorum parti- 
tione diligenter explanata (VI, 2-3) paganorum deos ludis scaenicis 
colendi malum morem, quem Varro narraverat, aggreditur. Idem 
e libri quarti c. 1, ubi eorum, quae primo volumine disputata sunt, 
fontes affert, unde hauserit his intellegitur (IV, 1) : 


9? 66 


Haec non ex nostra coniectura probavimus, sed partim .. . ex litteris eorum 
qui. .. tamquam in honorem deorum suorum ista conscripta posteris relique- 
runt, ita ut vir doctissimus apud eos, Varro et gravissimae auctoritatis, cum 
rerum humanarum atque divinarum dispertitos faceret libros. .. . Et quoniam 
in fine primi libri, quae deinceps dicenda essent, breviter posuimus et ex his 
quaedam in duobus consequentibus diximus, expectationi legentium quae 
restant reddenda cognoscimus. 


Quibus verbis nihil aliud significatur nisi Varronem unum aut 





20 Cf. B. L. Ullman, Studies in Philology, 1920, p. 397. 


21 Krahner, Ueber das zehnte Buch der Antiquitates des M. Terentius Varro, 
Zeitschrift fiir Altertumswissensch., X (1852), p. 385 ss. 
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summum saltem Augustino de rebus scaenicis antiquis auctorem 
fuisse. 

Quibus rebus cognitis cum pro explorato habeamus e Varronis 
Antiquitatum libro X** hausta, quae de originibus scaenicis tradit 


Augustinus, comparemus cum Livii capitis verbis: 


August. C. D. I, 32 (ef. IV, 1: ‘‘quo- 
niam in fine libri primi breviter 
exposuimus’’) 

Ludi scaenici, spectacula turpitudi- 
num 

et licentia vanitatum non homi- 
num vitiis, sed DEORUM VESTRO- 
RUM IUSSIS 

Romae institutt sunt .... 

neque enim et illa corporum 
pestilentia conquievit, quia populo 
bellicoso et solis antea ludis circensi- 
bus assueto ludorum scaenicorum 
delicata subintravit insania. 
II, 8 (ef. IV, 1: ‘‘quaedam in duo- 


Liv. VII, 2. 


Ludi quoque scaenici 
inter alia 


CAELESTIS IRAE PLACAMINA 


institutt dicuntur.... 
nova res 

bellicoso populo, 

nam circi modo spectaculum 
fuerat. 


VII, 2 











bus consequentibus diximus’’) 
nam ingravescenti pestilentia 
ludi scaenici AUCTORITATE PONTI- 

FIcUM Romae primum instituti 

sunt, 

Quae Livii et Augustini narrationes, cum alteri altera verborum 
usu et rerum descriptione simillima sit ex eodem fonte sumptae 
esse videntur, quem Varronem, quoniam Augustino fuisse constat, 
Livio eundem fuisse concludendum est. 

Dicet quispiam locos illos Livianos non esse petitos nisi e vinculis 
quae dixi Livianis eaque re ad Varronem ipsum nulla auctoritate 
referri. Quae facile refellere licet; neque enim Reatino simili ac 
Patavino narrationis exordio atque initio opus fuisse negari potest 
cum ludorum scaenicorum historiam describere nemo posset exorsus 
a verbis velut ‘‘sine carmine ullo.’’ Immo initio quin pestilentiae 
et populi religionis mentionem haberet fieri non poterat; qua re 
Livii vinculorum auctoritas non modo non minuitur, sed etiam con- 
firmatur, cum e Varronis verbis ineuntibus eum sententias illas et 


cum vis morbi non levaretur, 
VICTIS SUPERSTITIONE ANIMIS 
ludi instituuntur. 





22 Krahner, p. 388, 390 ss. 
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ineunte et exeunte digressione additas, quas vincula nominare 
solemus, comparavisse facile intellegamus. 

Livium fere ex studiis Varronis antiquariis** pendere ex iis, quae 
de M. Manlii exitu narrat, cognosci potest (VI, 20, 12) ; nam cum 
alii auctores de eadem re aliter tradidissent, eam habet illius tristis 
eventus memoriam quam Varro investigaverat, id quod Gellius docet 
(XVII, 21, 24). 

Quibus argumentis cum iam ad Varronem ut Livii auctorem* re- 
ducti simus, tamen quatenus ille res scaenicas similiter atque apud 
Livium relatas habemus pertractaverit, dignum mihi esse videtur, 
quod aliis quoque testimoniis usi inquiramus. Quodsi Varronem 
illis potissimum antiquitatum quaestionibus operam dedisse easque 
certis libris singulari studio tractavisse demonstrari potest, etiam 
confidentius eum Livii auctorem fuisse adfirmare licet. Et Varronis 
cum libris ad litterarum et ludorum historiam spectantibus integris 
careamus, qui traditi sunt titulos*® et operum fragmenta inspiciamus 
oportet. Atque liber ‘‘De originibus scaenicis’’ nobis occurrit, de 
quo et Hieronymus catalogo et alii testati sunt. Neque quisquam, 
etiamsi nullum eius fragmentum traditum esset, negare potest tribus 
illis libris quomodo artes scaenicae e ludorum primordio exstiterint, 
i.e, eadem quae Livii capite VII, 2 breviter referuntur, abunde trac- 
tata esse. 

Atque hane opinionem paucis fragmentis, quae aetatem tulerunt, 
comprobare possumus. Iam ipsa inspiciamus.*® 

Cum multa portenta fierent et murus ac turris, quae sunt inter 
portam Collinam et Esquilinam, de caelo tacta essent et ideo libros 
Sibyllinos XV viri adissent renuntiarunt, uti Diti patri et Proser- 
pinae ludi Tarentini in campo Martio fierent tribus noctibus et 
hostiae furvae immolarentur utique ludi centesimo quoque anno 
fierent. (Censorinus D. N. 17,8).?7 

Sollemnem illum saeculi celebrandi morem ex deorum cultu— 
similiter ae ludos in Livii capite VII, 2—profectum esse et hoe Var- 
ronis et aliorum testimoniis refertur. Atque illos ludos saeculares 





23 E. Meyer, Caesars Monarchie, Stuttgart, 1918, p. 553. 

24 Klotz, T. Livius, Pauly-Wissowa (Sonderabdruck) p. 18, 32 s. 

25 Ritschl, Die Schriftstellerei des M. Terentius Varro, op. phil., III, 419 ss. 
Klotz, Der Katalog der Varronischen Schriften, Hermes, XXXVI (1912), 1 8s. 


Catalogi originem Varronianam frusta impugnat Hendrickson, Class Phil., 
VI (1911), p. 33. 


26 Fr. Ritschl, Die Schriftstellereti des Varro, op. phil., III, 419. Conr. 
Cichorius, Varronis libri de scaenicis orig., Comm. phil. fiir Ribbeck, 1888. 


27 Funaioli, Grammat. Rom. Frag. (1907), Varro, fr. 70. 
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in originibus scaenicis ea de causa commemoravisse videtur Varro, 
quod ludos seaenicos illis Saecularium diebus festissimis actos esse 
opinor, quos temporibus inferioribus editos Zosimi verbis (II, 5, 8) 
et actis** ludorum saecularium comprobatur. 

Sed iam pergamus ad aliud eiusdem libri fragmentum?® (Chari- 
sius, p. 107, 29): ‘‘Sub Ruminali ficu.’’ 
Sub Ruminali ficu sacrum Lupercalis erat situm, ubi Luperci quot- 
annis mense Februario Lupercalia agebant. Quorum®*® ex iocosis 
et lascivis ludicris nescio an Varro antiquissima poesis scaenicae 
popularis primordia exstitisse putaverit. 

Simile eiusdem operis fragmentum* tradit Nonius (p. 196, 5) : 
‘*Ubi compitus erat aliquis.’’ 
Quo loco ludi et ludicra Compitalium** agebantur, quae multis e 
rebus Lupercalibus similia fuisse opinari licet; ac his feriis com- 
pitaliciis et alia gaudia popularia et ludos in Larum honorem acta 
esse inter omnes constat, quod a carminibus scaenicis eadem occasione 
editis haud abhorrere videtur. 

Neque alienum est ab Varronis ‘‘De Originibus Seaenicis’’ libris 
illud Servii (ad Verg., Georg. I, 19) :** 


Varro in scaenicis originibus vel in Scauro dicit: 
Triptolemus Cereri sacra primus instituit, quae Thesmophoria Graece dicuntur. 


Varronem enim Cereris et Triptolemi beneficiis narratis Roma- 
norum sollemnia illis congruentia explanavisse verisimile est. Quo- 
rum ludicra Varronem ad impolita artis scaenicae primordia rettu- 
lisse facile intellegi potest, praesertim cum inferiore aetate Cereal- 
ibus ludos scaenicos editos esse constet. 

Quibus artis scaenicae Romanae initiis pertractatis Varronem ad 
tempus inferius progressum esse fragmenta docent velut 
(Charisius, p. 120, 17)* ‘‘a Claudio Pulchro aedile’’ et 
(Charisius, p. 80, 11)* ‘‘hune calamistrum.’’ 

Neque enim theatra ab aedilibus multa cum magnificentia et mag- 





28 C.1.L., VI, 4, 2 (p. 3237) 32323 v. 100, 101; 108, 109; 153, 154, alteraque 
tabula marmorea C.J.L., VI, I, 877 b v.4.—Cf. Mommsen, Kl. Schriften, VIII, 
615 ss. (= Ephem. Epigr. (1891) VIII, 225 ss.). 

29 Varro, fr. 72 Fun. 

30 Otto, Faunus, Pauly-Wissowa, VI, 2062 s.; 2066, 21. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultus (1912), 210 ss. 

31 Varro, fr. 75 Fun. 

32 Wissowa, Compitalia, Pauly-Wissowa, IV, 1, 791. 

33 Varro, fr. 77 Fun. 

34 Varro, fr. 73 Fun. 

85 Varro, fr. 76 Fun. 
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na cum luxuria, qua erat insignis** C. Claudius Pulcher, exordinata 
esse variisque instrumentis velut calamistro in actionibus scaenicis 
opus fuisse in artis scaenicae historia silentio praeterire licuit. 

Vel paucis his locis, qui aetatem tulerunt, Varronem non tam 
litterarum quam ludorum scaenicorum historiam confecisse, quocum 
Livii capitis VII, 2 ratio plane congruit*’ intellegi potest, si huic 
multo pressius conscribendum fuisse non neglegimus. Quam brevi- 
tatis difficultatem ut Livio ex Varronis libris tribus excerpenti attri- 
buere possumus, ita facilius ex Varrone ipso intellegere licet. Quem, 
quippe qui tota vita tot libros conscripserit, easdem res compluries 
alias copiose alias breviter exposuisse non miramur; itaque factum 
est, ut artis scaenicae primordia in antiquitatum quoque libros 
reciperet, quod illius operis consilio et argumento desiderabatur. 

Ae ludi seaenici, cum ad cultum deorum pertinerent, ei huius 
operis parti, quae de rebus divinis erat, libro decimo, inserti sunt, 
cui Augustinum scientiam debere intelleximus. Illos Augustini 
locos (I, 32; II, 8; III, 17) fragmentis Varronianis ad res scaenicas 
spectantibus addendos a Funaiolio praetermissos iam antea Mer- 
kelius* attulit auxitque Macrobii loco (Sat. VI, 4) : 


cum Varro rerum divinarum libro decimo dixerit: nonnullis magistratibus in 
oppido id genus umbraculi concessum. 


Quibus verbis Varronem senatus consultum illud, quo senatoribus 
in theatro umbraculo uti licuit, commemoravisse perspicuum est. 
Ae Servii illud (ad Aen. X, 894) : 


unde et pueri, quos in ludis videmus ea parte, qua cernunt, stantes cernui 
vocantur, ut etiam Varro in ludis theatralibus docet 


utrum Antiquitatum libro decimo (‘‘De Ludis Seaenicis’’) an ‘‘De 
Originibus Seaenicis,’’ qui inseribuntur, libris attribuamus minoris 
mihi esse videtur. Immo hoe Augustini et Macrobii auctoritate 
comprobatum est Varronis Antiquitatum libro decimo de ludis 
seaenicis, et quo modo ex deorum cultu exorti et qua ratione in- 
ferioribus temporibus expoliti essent disputatum esse. 

Restat ut ad tertium similis argumenti librum Varronianum 
transeamus, ‘‘Secaurum,’’ cuius titulus nonnullis Charisii locis con- 
firmatur et dubio Servii loco exstat (Serv. ad Georg. I, 19). In 
opere illo,*® Scauro*® consuli, qui maxima cum luxuria egerat ludos, 


36 Aedilis fuit anno a. Chr. n. 99. Cf. Val. Maxim., II, 4, 6. Ritschl, 
Parerga, p. 320, 1; Muenzer, Quellenkritik des Plinius, p. 145, 1; Muenzer, C. 
Claudius Pulcher, Pauly-Wissowa, III, 2, 2856, 22 ss. 


37 Reitzenstein, Géttinger Nachrichten (1918), Phil. hist. K1., p. 243. 
38 Ovidii Nasonis Fasti, ed. Merkel (1841), p. CLXTI ss. 
89 Ritschl, Opuse., III, 406, 411, 456; Cichorius, Varronis Libri de Scaen. 
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dedicato, res ad scaenam pertinentes tractatas esse et titulo una cum 
libris ‘‘De Originibus Scaenicis’’ allato (Serv. ad Georg. I, 19) et 
fragmentis et Nordenii disputatione* satis explanatum est. Sed 
iam inspiciamus singula quae Charisius tradit fragmenta (p. 77, 5 ;* 
p. 88, 24%) : 

Varro in Scauro baltea dixit et Tuscum vocabulum ait esse: oe 
glutinum Daedalum invenisse. 

Similiter atque Accius in, Didascalicis de actoribus,** manuleis, 
balteis, machaeris disseruerat, Varronem in instrumentorum numero, 
quibus in actionibus scaenicis non minus quam calamistro (v. supra) 
opus fuit, balteum et glutinum commemoravisse facile intellegitur. 
Praeterea balteum verbi Tuscam originem animadvertas, quam cum 
Livii capitis VII, 2 histrionis etymologia comparare licet. 

Sed ut ad huius inquisitionis eventum perveniam hoe disputatione 
mea certe effectum esse spero, ut accurate iam cognoscatur Varro- 
nem compluribus libris dedita opera de ipsis ludorum scaenicorum 
exordiis egisse posterosque sua fere ex illius ipsius operibus hausisse ; 
nam Augustinum et Macrobium ‘‘ Antiquitatum’’ libro decimo,*® 
Servium ‘‘De Originibus Seaenicis’’ libris et ‘‘Seauro,’’ Suetonium 
et Plinium, ad quos** fere Charisii, Censorini, Nonii testimonia re- 
ferri possunt, ‘‘De Originibus Scaenicis’’ libris usos esse apparuit. 
Quae cum ita sint, haud aliter Livium egisse consentaneum est, id 
quod iam multis aliis aliorum argumentis comprobatum cognovimus. 

Qui ex quo potissimum Varronis hauserit libro diiudicare et 
vanum negotium esse neque multum valere mihi videtur, quia quae 
tradidit et ex Varrone sumere ei licuisse et ut tradidit cum Varrone 
congruere satis intelleximus. 


III 
Varrone Livii auctore reperto, ex probitate ceterorum Varronis stu- 





Orig. Comment. f. Ribbeck, p. 418. Norden, Rhein. Mus., XLVIII (1893), p. 
529, 530. 


40M. Aemilius Scaurus. Cf. Klebs, M. Aemilius Scaurus, Pauly-Wissowa, I, 
1, 588, 45. Friedlander, Sittengeschichte, II (8), p. 395, 483. 


41 Cichorius putavit: ‘‘Eine Geschichte der Erfindungen.’’ Hoc feliciter 
impugnavit Norden Rhein. Mus., XX XVIII (1893), p. 529 ss. 


42 Varro, fr. 79 Fun. 
43 Varro, fr. 80 Fun. 
44 Accius, fr. 7 Fun. 
45 Cf. E. Samter, Quaestiones Varronianae, diss. Berolini (1891), p. 38. 


46 Cichorius, Ueber Varros libri de scaen. orig. (1866), p. 427. Paulo cautius 
Muenzer, Die Quellenkritik des Plinius (1897), p. 147: ‘‘Wir miissen uns 
begniigen, Varronisches Eigentum vor uns zu haben.’’ 
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diorum, quae ad antiquas litteras Latinas spectant, iudicium potissi- 
mum pendere, quod de Livii capite ex Varrone hausto facimus, ne- 
gari non potest. Itaque alio loco*’ ceteros libros ad historiam lit- 
terarum Latinarum spectantes qua ratione studiorum, quibus aucto- 
ribus adhibitis composuerit Reatinus diligentius inquisivi. Ac Var- 
ronem in his studiis usum esse imprimis actis publicis privatisque, 
quae velut ossa corporis fuisse illius studiorum, post ea demum 
nonnulla ex operibus poetarum ipsis hausisse ac tanta cum con- 
sideratione et tam subtili cum diligentia hausisse, ut ne minime 
quidem ei levitatem et temeritatem in colligendo ex operibus, quae 
non iam exstant, opprobrio dare liceat, disputatione mea explicatum 
esse puto. Hic cum paginarum spatio, plura ut exponam impediar, 
unam rem afferam. 

Leo de Varronis fide maxime ea de causa dubitandum esse censet, 
quod ille ex ipsis operibus poetarum res ad vitam eorum spectantes 
collegerit: ‘‘Sobald wir sehen, dass die Lebensschicksale des Plautus 
aus Stellen verlorener Komédien (von Varro) erschlossen sind, fallt 
die Glaubwiirdigkeit der Nachricht zu Boden.’’ Quam rem diligen- 
tius inspiciamus Gellii loco, quo de vita Plauti narratur (N. A. III, 
3, 14): 

Sed enim Saturionem et Addictum et tertiam quandem, cuius¢ nune mihi 
nomen non subpetit, in pistrino eum (Plautum) scripsisse Varro et plerique 
alii memoriae tradiderunt, cum pecunia omni, quam in operis artificum scaeni- 
corum pepererat, in mercatibus perdita inops Roman redisset et ob quaerendum 
victum ad circumagendas moles, quae trusatiles appellantur, operam pistori 
locasset. 

Quam memoriam Varronem e comoediis, quae apud Gellium me- 
morantur, hausisse verisimile est.*® Iam quispiam haud scio an 
Varronem ipsum hoe eredere non potuisse dicat, cum fabulae, ex 


47 De Scaenicis Romanorum Originibus, pp. 32-79. 

48 Sententia illa insignis, quae verbis efficitur ‘‘cuius nune mihi nomen non 
suppetit,’’ iam Varronis fuisse videtur; quid sibi velit cum perspicue demon- 
strari non possit, hoe tamen opinari licet Varronem fabulam, quam ultimam 
in pistrino scripserat Plautus, cognovisse, in qua poeta haeec fere professus est 
tertiam se hane fabulam in vinculis conscribere; ita grammatico tres in pistrino 
fabulas composuisse Plautum notum fuisse credere licet quarum omnium tituli 
ei non praesto esent. Sane Varronem magna cum diligentia de re, quae non 
iam enucleari posset, referre apparet, in qua grammaticus temerarius non 
dubito quin alicuius fabulae Plautinae titulum ementitus esset.—Aliosque viros 
doctos eadem haud ignoravisse verbis demonstratur his: ‘‘et plerique alii 
memoriae tradiderunt.’’ 

49 Qua de causa Leo (Gr. Rém. Biographie, p. 137; Plaut. Forschungen, ed. 2, 
p- 70, 74, 76) totam narrationem veram esse negat. Contra Marx casus de 
Plauto narratos et fieri potuisse et credibiles neque ulli alteri memoriae con- 
trarios esse demonstravit (Zeitschrift fiir Oestr. Gym., XLIX (1898), p. 385 
88.). 
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quibus hoe cognovisset, non vere Plautinae sint neque etiam Varro 
eas Plautinas putarit, quoniam in numero viginti unius fabularum 
Varronianarum non sint. Sed hoc ita non est. Varronem enim 
centum et triginta fabularum, quae Plauti nomine tradebantur, plus 
viginti unam genuinas putavisse aliis quoque argumentis discimus. 

Gellius enim Varronem non has solum Saturionem, Addictum, 
tertiam quandam, sed praeterea, Boeotiam fabulas Plautinas puta- 
visse narrat (III, 3, 14; III, 3, 1); etiam clariora illa Gelli verba 
sunt (III, 3, 1): ‘‘quasdam item alias probavit adductus filo atque 
facetia sermonis Plauto congruentis easque . . . Plauto vindicavit.’’ 
Nescio an Plautinas etiam putaverit fabulas, quas Plauti nomine in 
suis ‘‘De Lingua Latina’’ libris affert (28,7; 110,7; 110,11; 111,6; 
111,14; 113,17; 113,18; 118,17; 121,11), etsi hae utique ut linguae 
priscae testimonia adhiberi poterant. 

Dubitari vix potest, quin viginti una fabulae, quae nobis exstant, 
illae viginti una, quae Gellii aetate vocabantur Varronianae, sint, 
‘‘quas idcirco a ceteris segregavit, quoniam dubiosae non erant sed 
consensu omnium Plauti esse censebantur.’’ Has ut a ceteris certo 
quodam iudicio a Varrone selectas propter eius auctoritatem praeter 
ceteras editas esse putare maxime consentaneum est, cum Leonis 
opinio nimia arte excogitata esse videatur®’: ‘‘Eine kritische Aus- 
gabe von den irrtiimlich als Varronische Auswahl angesehenen 21 
Komédien wurde vom Probus veranstaltet und diente allen folgen- 
den zur Grundlage.’’ 

Ut ad certum huius dissensionis finem™ perveniamus, docta ratio, 
quam Varro ad corpus Plautinum in ordinem redigendum adhibuit, 
nobis perscrutanda est. Quam unde petiverit Leo recte cognovit™ : 
‘*In derselben Weise tritt der Anschluss an die Arbeitsmethoden der 
griechischen Grammatiker in den, pinakographischen Studien Varros 
und seiner Vorginger** hervor,’’ Grammatici autem Alexandrini 
primi singulorum poetarum et operum, quae in bibliothecis serva- 
bant, indices conficiebant. 

Item Plauti operum indices iam ante Varronis aetatem gramma- 
tici Romani confecerant velut®* L. Accius, L. Aelius Stilo, Aurelius 
Opillus, Voleacius Sedigitus, Servius Clodius, Manilius, e quibus 





50 Leo, Plautinische Forschungen, ed. 2 (1912), p. 54. 
51 Fr. Ritschl, Ueber die Fabulae Varronianae, Parerga, p. 73 ss. 
52 Leo, Plautinische Forschungen, ed. 2 (1912), p. 14. 


53 Eandem Aelii Stilonis, Varronis Magistri, rationem commemorat Marx, 
Accius, Pauly-Wissowa, I, 1, 147, 50 s. 


54 Gellius, N. A., III, 1. 
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Varronis studia Plautina pendebant. Qui ex auctoritate superi- 
orum® grammaticorum totum corpus Plautinum in tres classes dis- 
pertivit,°® quas in Gellii capite significatas cognoscimus (N. A. III, 
3,1): elassis I: fabulae non dubiosae, consensu omnium Plauti, a 
Plauto Plautinae appellandae, maxime genuinae; classis II: fabulae 
ambiguae ; classis II: quae falso sub Plauti nomine ferebantur co- 
moediae, velut Plautii Plautianae. 

Centum et triginta enim omnino fabulae sub Plauti nomine ab 
histrionibus et poetis Plautum imitatis pervulgatae erant. Quarum 
eas solas Varro in primam classem recepit, quae et omnium indicibus 
confirmatae neque ab quoquam grammatico adhuc in dubio positae 
erant. Cum simili ratione L. Aelius paulo antea omnium corporis 
Plautini fabularum viginti quinque Plauto attribuere potuisset, 
Varro cum de nonnullis interea dubitatum esset, viginti unam in 
numero earum habere potuit, quae omnium consensu Plauti esse 
censebantur. Quae fabulae viginti una, quae primam Varronis 
classem efficiebant, postea fabulae Varronianae xat’ éEoynv, ut ita 
dicam, nominatae ad aetatem nostram pervenerunt. Quarum origo 
quam maxime fieri poterat certa videbatur ; nam quaecumque fabula 
in aliquem indicem recepta est, ab uno saltem grammatico compro- 
bata erat; multa talia testimonia fidem auxerunt consensusque om- 
nium re vera fidem certissimam praestitit. 

At eo quod fabula primae classis expers fuit, eam non plautinam 
esse nondum constabat ; nam facile fieri potuit, ut grammaticus fabu- 
lam aliquam in indice conficiendo oblivisceretur vel levi argumento 
commotus omitteret. Hane fabulam classi primae attribuere Var- 
roni non licuit, quaamquam ipse fortasse iure eam genuinam putavit. 
Qua re Varronem secundae quoque classis fabulas—ut Addictum*’ 
—vere Plautinas putare potuisse et debuisse intellegitur. 

Tertiae classis comoedias quin omnes Plauti non esse iudicaverit 
dubium. non est. 

Qua in re Varronem certa ratione usum esse apparuit, quam a 
nostrae aetatis doctrina alienam tamen utilem et idoneam agnoscere 
debemus. Velut si quis vir doctus inferioris aetatis de usu vocabuli 
aut consuetudine vitae aut alia quadam re ad Plautum auctorem 
provocabat, huius testimonii auctoritas tum tantum valebat, si de 





55 Quantum Callimachi indices apud posteros valuerint explanat Fr. Schmidt, 
Die Pinakes d. Callimachus, Berlin (1922), p. 102-104. 


56 Ritschl, Fabulae Varronianae, Parerga, p. 121 ss. Schanz, Literaturge- 
schichte, I, ed. 3 (1907), p. 71. 


57 Ritschl, Opusc., III (1877), p. 179. 
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illius fabulae origine vere Plautina nunquam a quoquam dubitatum 
erat: itaque eum fabulas Varronianas solas adhibere oportebat, ne 
quis ullius grammatici auctoritate contra se uti posset. 

Hane autem rationem corpus scriptorum ex auctoritate superi- 
orum virorum doctorum in tres classes dispertiendi re vera apud 
grammaticos antiquos constitisse atque in sollemnibus artis Alexan- 
drinae*® legibus fuisse, nonnullis aliis exemplis demonstrari potest. 
Grammaticorum enim Alexandrinorum certae rationes in Homeri 
operibus emendandis et interpretandis ortae et expolitae per saecula 
multa a viris doctissimis, ut nomina afferam, Zenodoto, Aristarcho, 
Didymo conservatae et traditae sunt. Ita fieri potest, ut ecclesiae 
patres pios Originem et Eusebium in corpore scriptorum sacrorum 
examinando eadem fere ratine, qua Varronem in corpore Plautino, 
utrosque doctrina ab Alexandrinis accepta usos esse cognoscamus. 

Et Clemens Alexandrinus*® summusque eius discipulus Origenes® 
grammaticorum rationes ad scripta sacra Novi Testamenti trans- 
tulerunt. Origenes enim, ut exemplar® fide dignum verborum 
Novi Testamenti restitueret et numerum librorum decerneret cum 
maxime daret operam, hac in materia eandem rationem adhibuit 
atque Aristarchus in Homeri carminibus tractandis iisdemque signis 
criticis, asterisco obeloque, adhibitis bibliorum sacrorum exemplaria 
collegit, recensuit, emendavit. Ita Origenem ut Christianae reli- 
gionis studiosissimum ita plane grammaticum Alexandrinum fuisse 
cognoscas. 

Cuius opera ad scriptorum sacrorum originem spectantia etsi 
aetatem non tulerunt, cum eius auctoritas multum apud Eusebium 
valuerit, sententias ex eo partim cognoscere possumus. Prius autem 
ad Eusebium ipsum de libris sacris iudicantem accedamus! 

Iesu Christi discipulis aequalibusque, qui de Domini rebus gestis 
narrare potuerunt, mortuis, ecclesiae Christianae singulae libros 
apostolorum aliorumque virorum piorum collegerunt, quorum non- 
nullos aetate et auctoritate excellentes ex secundo p. Chr. n. saeculo 
canone q. d. eccleciastico coniungere coeperunt; cuius numerus 
librorum per se non constabat; nam cum a prudentia humana, i.e. 
ab episcopis et viris piis et ecclesiis, de libris sacris in illum numerum 





58 Cf. Fr. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 79.8.; 91 ss. 


59 Jiilicher, Clemens Alexandrinus, Pauly-Wissowa, IV, 1, 11, 40 ss.; 13, 32 
ss. Stihlin in Christ-Schmid, Lit. Gesch., II, 2 (1913), 1086; 1091. 


60 Stahlin, op. cit., p. 1994 s.; 1096. 
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recipiendisdecerneretur, ab his de auctoritate et virtute nonnullorum 
scriptorum dubitatum esse mirum non est. Neque enim semper inter 
omnes constabat scriptum genuinum, i.e. apostolicum esset necne. 
Qua de quaestione iudicare et decernere haud facile fuit, praesertim 
cum in libris sacris imprimis doctrina Christiana nec tituli aut 
auctoris fides examinaretur. Quam® ad rem Origenes primus 
ratione grammatica imbutus accessit eiusque sententia ab Eusebio® 
laudata acceptaque est. 

Eusebius igitur in historia ecclesiastica, ut initio (III, 3,3) polli- 
citus est, iudicia a superioribus de singulis libris ecclesasticis facta 
perscrutatus ex eorum auctoritate libros sanctos in tres illas classes 
dispertivit. Id ecognoscitur ex historiae ecclesiasticae ec. III, 25, ubi®* 
omnium librorum ecclesiasticorum classes quattuor affert, quarum 
quartae classis participes libri ut haeretici in libris sacris omnino 
non numerandi sunt (dtoxa xdavta xai dvoosfij). 

Eusebium scripta sacra in tres classes dispertivisse multis aliis 
quoque locis comprobatum invenimus, quorum nonnulli sunt hi: 
III, 3; II, 17,6; III, 4,2; III, 31,6; III, 24,1; III, 24,17. 

Singulae classes certis verbis, ut grammatici Alexandrini docue- 
rant, significantur, quae sunt: 

Classis I: 6pokoyovpevoi, GAndeis, dxdactor, dvopohoynpévot, yvy- 
o.0s, avaugilextos, Evduadyxos, avavtigontos. 
Classis II: dvttheyouevor, yv@ouor,dupipadAduevor, ot évduadyxos, 

LONosos. 

Classis III: vé0o1, mavteA@s vodor. 

Alium quoque Alexandrinae rationis usum comprobatum videmus 
eo, quod ex traditione (@> ot adda xoeoPitegot, tots mdAat 
xoeoputéoots aliaque) de librorum pretio et auctoritate Eusebius 
iudicat. Hoe maxime elucet ex eo, quod de Ioannis** apocalypsi 
censet, quam Origenes nullo videlicet resistente librorum vere apos- 
tolicorum in numero habuerat. Eusebius vero cum ipse librum 
genuinum putavisse videatur (et ye mavein) tamen, quod ab ailiis 
interea de eo dubitatum erat (velut ab Gaio Romano, Dionysio 
Alexandrino, Alogis), primae classi attribuere non iam potuit, sed 





62 Leipoldt, Gesch. d. neutestamentl. Kanons, 1907; Zahn, Grundr. d. Gesch. 
d. N. T. Kanons, ed. 2 (1904); A. Schaefer-Meinertz, Einleitung ins N. T., ed. 
2 (1913); Jiilicher, Hinleitung ins N. T., ed. 6 (1906); Kriiger, Gesch d. 
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63 Jiilicher, Eusebius, Pauly-Wissowa, VI, 1, 1397, 28 ss. 
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secundae vel tertiae; ei res non aliter se habet ac Varroni de Plauti 
Saturione et Addicto iudicanti. 

Pergamus ad Origenem qui quid de sua librorum sacrorum pro- 
batione iudicaverit apud Eusebium aliisque nonnullis locis indicatur 
(ap. Euseb., H.E., VI, 25,4) : 

(4) as év xagaddce paddv regi tHv tecodowv evayyehinv, & xal 
pova avavtioonta got. . . . 

(8) ILétgoc d& . . . pilav émotoAnv dpokoyoupévyy xatadédornev, 
gotw dé xal devtéoav, duipdAdetar yao . . . éxel od mdvtEes qaciv 
yvyotous elvat tavtas. .. . Ta vojata tijs émotodijs . . . ov Sevte9a 
TOV GNOOTOALXMV SLohoyoupLévwV yOapaTWV. 

Orig., In Evan. Matth., tom. XIV, 21: 

and Tivos pegouévys pév év éxxAnoia yoagiis, ob} maod maior 5’ duoho- 
youpévys elvar deias. 

Iam Origenem eadem librorum sacrorum divisione usum esse atque 
Eusebium cognosci potest; atque etiam Clementem Alexandrinum, 
Origenis magistrum, haud aliter fecisse opinari licet ex fragmentis, 
ut his: 

(Clem. ap. Euseb., H.£. VI, 13,6) Kéyontat 8’ év aitois xai tats 
G10 TOV AavTEyonévov yoa~av paotupiats. 

(VI, 14,1) ’Ev 8€ tais ’"Yxotunmoeow Evveddvta einciv adons tis 
évdtadyxov yoagijs, émtetunuévas xenointar dSinyioetc, unde tas 
avtteyouévas maped Dov. 

Quin etiam Origenis Eusebiique indicio simile aliquid ac Varronis 
in posterum tempus effectum esse demonstrari potest. Ut enim 
classis Plautinae primae omnes fabulae traditae sunt excepta Vidu- 
laria, quae postea periit, ita Eusebii primae classis omnia scripta 
Novi Testamenti canone continentur. Ut his seeundae quoque Euse- 
bii classis nonnulla scripta adderentur, ecclesiae Romanae auctori- 
tate effectum est, quae maiore severitate et fide, ratione grammatica 
minore libros apostolicos solum et libros non apostolicos distinxit. 
Rufinus® enim ut in ecclesia quoque occidentali tres classes statue- 
ret non pervicit. Ae postea pontificibus Romanis magnoque illo 
Augustino praevalentibus ecclesia orientalis tres suas classes remisit 
Romanumque indicem accepit; qua re effectum est, ut secundae 
classis Eusebianae, quae periit, librorum nonnulli classe prima, i.e. 
Novo Testamento, reciperentur, ceterique scriptis apocryphis in- 
sererentur. 

Sed hoe in ecclesia orientali nullo resistente non acceptum esse 
iam intellegi potest. Athanasium® enim in epistula illa, quam pas- 





65 Jiilicher, Einleitung, p. 491; Schifer-Meinertz, Einl., p. 488, 5. 
66 Jiilicher, Einl., p. 495; Holtzmann, Einl. (1885), p. 158. 
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chalem XX XIX anni p. Chr. n. 367 nominare solemus, praeter libros 
Novi Testamenti quos significant (I) xavoviCoueva, duas scriptorum 
classes habet, libros dignos, qui legantur (II) dvaytwwwoxdueva et 
libros, quos significat (III) axdxovq@a. 

Quin etiam IX p. Chr. n. saeculo in indice” seriptorum, qui Nice- 
phoro Constantinopolitano adscribitur praeter libros (I) canonicos 
secundo loco libri qui dicuntur (II) dvtieyoueva, tertio loco, qui 
dicuntur (III) dxdxovqa afferuntur. Eo usque igitur secundae 
illius classis Origenianae vestigia cognoscimus. 

Sed iam ad aliud exemplum eiusdem rationis Alexandrinae tran- 
seamus, quo etsi non adeo claro tamen doctrinam illam auctori notam 
fuisse apparet. Varronis enim et Origenis Eusebiique eadem fere 
condicio fuit ac Galeni, cum ad corpus Hippocraticum® examinan- 
dum aecederet. Cui ut magna copia librorum, qui sub Hippocratis 
nomine vere aut falso tradebantur et iudicia indicesque superiorum 
praesto erant, ita eadem Alexandrinorum ratio haud ignota fuit; 
nam Galenum non modo medicum sed etiam doctissimum grammati- 
cum’ fuisse inter omnes constat. Ae septuaginta’ duo fere libri 
sub Hippocratis nomine aetate Galeni ferebantur, quorum pluri- 
morum de origine inter grammaticos antiquos multum disputatum 
est. Primus Herophilus Alexandrinus eiusque discipuli Hippocratis 
operum interpretandorum et examinandorum studio diligenter se 
dederant ; quorum studia a multis medicis et grammaticis continuata 
sunt, ut nomina afferam, Philino, Glaucia, Zeuxi, Xenocrito, Eupho- 
rione.”? Galeno denique™ fere, quae veteres viri docti de libris Hip- 
pocraticis docuerant, cum comprehenderet, consentaneum est in 
corpore Hippocratico disponendo superiorum auctoritatem imprimis 
respiciendam fuisse. Sane illius liber’® Ileoi tHv yvyoiwv te xai 





67 Jiilicher, Einl. p. 497. 

68 Neuberger-Pagel, Handbuch der Gesch. d. Medicin, Jena, 1902, I, p. 208 
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69T, Miiller, Galen als Philologe, Verhandlung der 41. Vers., Deutsch. Phil., 
Miinchen, 1891, p. 80 ss. 

70 Christ-Schmid, 1912, p. 635; Gossen, Hippocrates, Pauly-Wissowa, VIII, 
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vodwv ‘Inxoxpdtovs ovyyeappdtwy (C. Med. Gr., V, 9, 1, p. 7, ed. 
Mewaldt), qui ad hane quaestionem summi momenti esse poterat, 
aetatem non tulit; tamen Galenum, etsi classes non clare distinxit, 
tria illa librorum genera fecisse ex eius verbis cognoscitur: 

(K XVII A577) ax tOv yvnowtdtwv xal yonowwtdtwy ‘Ixxo- 
xoatous Bipdiov noEduny. 

(K XV 107, 18=C.M.Gr. V 9, i p. 56) totic tnd ndvtwv dpodoyoupévois 
TE XL OULMPWVOUHEVOIS. 

(K XV 13s—C.M.Gr. V 9, i p. 9) Baivetar yao év toig yvnowrdtois 
Eavtov PiBdiows . . . movovpevos. 

Altero loco habet opera, quorum de origine a superioribus medicis 
dubitatum esse putat memorandum: 

(K XV12—C.M.Gr. V 9, i p. 8) xemotevxact piv otv . . . xal Gado 
oxedov Gxavtes iatool zAjv ddiywv dH tv ‘Innoxoatous elvar td xeol 
gicews avioanov PiBiiov. 

(K XV9—C.M.Gr. V 9, i p. 7) “Ocor vouitovar td regi picews avdow- 
nov Bipdiov otx elvar tov yvynoiwv ‘Innoxdtous, GAA’ ds avtol xa- 
ieiv ciddac vodov . . . (K XV 107=C.M.Gr. V 9, i p. 56) dvtuéyov- 
owv of Baoxavot. 

Aliter tertii generis opera significat, quae Hippocratis certo non 
fuerunt : 

(K XVIII A379) To xegi Gdévwv othopehing . . . Acinetor aap- 
nohv TOV yvnoiwv ‘Inxoxodtous ovyyoappatwy. (K XVI 202) 6 tov 
MOOCGOHTLXOY ovyyoageEts. HuEic SE ca*ws topev éxeivo Td ovyyoappa 
ovx elvar yviovov ‘Innoxdtovs. 

(K XIV 620) xai por doxoiev d0dG> Eviot ovvétr elvat TOV yvn- 
ciwv ‘Innoxodtous Piphiwv. (K V 529) ov% got yvnjous ovd’ ‘Ixx0- 
xoatous 1 avatoun. (K VII 854) tovtwv S& to pév EPdouov capac 
votov elvat maou Soxet. 

Galenum praeter illam traditionis rationem alteram quoque adhi- 
buisse prorsus ac Varronem™ ex uniuscuiusque operis consilio, lin- 
gua,”® verborum usu aliisque argumentis suum ipsius iudicium faci- 
entem negari non potest. Quantam autem fidem superiorum aucto- 
ritati habuerit ex ea re cognosci potest, quod nullum librum eorum, 
qui omnium consensu Hippocratis putabantur suo testimonio con- 
firmandum”™ credidit. Quorum origo vere Hippocratica per se, 
i.e. traditione (xaoaddce1), constabat.”” 





74 Cf. Gell. N.A., III, 3, 1: ‘‘Adductus filo atque facetia sermonis Plauto 
congruentis.’’ 

75 Birt, Kritik vu. Hermeneutik, Miinehen, 1913, p. 237. 

76 Broker, Rhein. Mus., XL (1885), p. 430. 

77 Qua in re Galenum perinde ac Varronem indicibus superiorum usum esse 
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Tenendum igitur est Galenum in corpore Hippocratico traditionis 
auctoritatem valde respexisse et ex ea omnium librorum tria genera 
distinxisse similiter ac Varronem, Origenem, Eusebium fecisse in- 
telleximus, ut hane rationem Alexandrinam” fuisse appareat. 

Qua de doctrina grammatica totam digressionem suscepi ut Var- 
ronem sanae et a multis viris doctis comprobatae rationi studuisse 
appareret, qua grammaticis eam licentiam permissam esse, ut secun- 
dae quoque classis libros genuinos putare possent demonstratum est ; 
iiaque eodem iure, quo secundam Ioannis Epistulam, quae secundae 
classis Eusebii fuit, apostolicam fere putant, Saturionem, Addictum 
tertiam quandem ut Varroni ita nobis Plautinas putare licet. Prae- 
terea fabulas viginti unam, quod primam Varronis classem tenebant, 
quodam iure solas ‘‘fabulas Varronianas’’ nominatas esse apparuit ; 
nam ut usque ad Varronem nemo de earum origine vere Plautina 
dubitaverat ita ne postea quidem dubitatum est, immo hae fabulae 
fere solae legebantur et a grammaticis tractabantur. 

Sed ut ad rem ipsam redeamus, intellecta illa Varronis ratione, 
qua non primae solum, sed secundae. quoque classis fabulas vere 
Plautinas putare ei licuit, non iam est, quod de vita Plauti Varrone 
auctore a Gellio tradita dubitemus. 

Qua de causa postquam Varronem in hoe atque in aliis historiae 
litterarum Latinarum studiis, quaecumque examinavimus’® magna 
cum subtilitate inquisivisse et maxima cum fide tradidisse explana- 
tum est, equidem puto, quod de Varronis studiis ad historiam littera- 
rum spectantibus omnino iudicavimus, alienum esse non licere ab 
eo, quod de Livii narratione VII, 2, quam bonis argumentis et aetati 
Varronianae et Varroni ipsi attribuendam esse intelleximus, iudici- 
um facimus. Ut ceteris illis Varronis studiis confidimus, ita huic 
de historia ludorum narrationi fides habenda est, nisi certis argu- 
mentis ludorum Romanorum origines aliter se habuisse demonstrare 
licet. 





ex his intellegas: (K XVIII, A 379) ob8’ of tots xivaxas xovnoavtes toacr td 
BiBatov; (K VII 855) ta éx tod prxQod mvaxidiov. 

78 Quibus testimoniis addere licet quae in vitis Euripidis et Aristophanis de 
eorum fabulis q. d. dvttAeyouévois a viris doctis Alexandrinis iudicantur. 
Adde quod Antisthenis operum volumen decimum, quae dicuntur dyuqio6ytovpeva 
continuit. Vide Dieterich, Euripides, Pauly-Wissowa, VI, 1247, 32 s.; Kaibel, 
Aristophanes, Pauly-Wissowa, II, 972, 58 ss.; Dittmar, Aeschin. v. Sph. (Phil. 
Unters, 21), p. 89. 

79 Cf. quae scripsi ‘‘De Scaenicis Romanorum Originibus.’’ 








JAQUES ON THE MICROCOSM 
By Joun D. REA 


Miami University 


The idea that man is a microcosm, or little world, corresponding 
in every detail with the universe, the macrocosm, or great world, 
is a common one in writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Shakespeare was familiar with the thought and fond of 
expressing it. It is the clue to two passages in King Lear; Glou- 
cester says of Lear (IV, i, 137-8) : 

O ruin’d piece of nature! This great world 
Shall so wear out to nought. 
Earlier in the play, during the storm (III, i, 9-10), the gentleman 
tells Kent that Lear 
Strives in his little world of man to out-scorn 
The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain. 

In Cortolanus, II, i, 68, Menenius refers to his face as the ‘‘map of 
my microcosm.’’ Less obvious is King Richard II, III, ii, 152-154: 
And nothing can we call our own but death 

And that small model of the barren earth 

Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 
Here the ‘‘small model of the barren earth’’ is quite clearly the 
body, the microcosm, or model in little, of the world.’ 

Another unnoted reference to microcosm and macrocosm is, un- 
less I am mistaken, to be found in Portia’s whimsical remark to 
Nerissa: ‘‘By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is aweary of this 
great world.’’ That is, Portia’s microcosm is getting out of har- 
mony with the macrocosm. 

The most important allusion, however, to man as the microcosm 
is the speech of Jaques on the seven ages in As You [tke It, At 
first sight, this speech seems to have no connection at all with this 
idea; it is only when it is compared with the passage in Marsilius 
Ficinus from which Shakespeare evidently took it that this be- 
comes clear. The passage follows: 





1 But the editors will not have it so. C. H. Herford explains it as meaning 
the grave ‘‘which to the dead represents the whole earth.’’ He at the same 
time rightly refers disapprovingly to Walter Pater’s interpretation of the pas- 
sage as an allusion to the statue of the dead placed over a royal tomb. 
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AETATES SEPTEM, PLANETIS SEPTEM CONGRUAE 


Aetatum ordo sequitur ordinem vniuersi. Prima quidem etas lunarem sequitur 
potestatem. Tunc enim secundum nutritiuam, vegetalemque vivimus facultatem. 
Secunda Mercurialem, quando literarum, cithareque & lucte, similiumque ludo- 
rum, studium exercemus. Tertia veneream, quando turgent membra seminibus. 
& ad genituram protinus incitamur. Quarta Solarem: tune enim regnat vigor, 
eetatisque perfectio properat. Quinta Martiam, in qua potentias, & victorias 
affectamus. Sexta louiam, que prudentiam & vitam actiuam, ciuilemque desi- 
derat. Septima Saturniam, in qua nature consentaneum est 4 generatione desis- 
tere, seque 4 corporeis segregare, & ad alteram, incorporeamque vitam se trans- 
ferre.2 

Shakespeare, seeking material with a playwright’s eye, drama- 
tized each age as seen through the eyes of the cynical Jaques. 
Each age is personified and the abstractions made concrete, after 
the dramatist’s fashion. The fifth age furnishes an especially vivid 
example of the process by which Shakespeare worked, making a 
general philosophical statement into a concrete human example; 


the philosopher states his abstract generalization thus: 
Quinta Martiam, in qua potentias et victorias affectamus. 


The dramatist puts before our eye 


A soldier... 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even at the cannon’s mouth. 


Of the first age, the philosopher merely says: 


Tune enim secundum nutritiuam, vegetalemque vivimus facultatem. 


The phrase ‘‘nutritiuam facultatem’’ gives the dramatist enough 


suggestion for 
The infant, 


Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 

In similar fashion, the phrase ‘‘literarum, cithareque et luct», 
similiumque ludorum, studium”’ in the second age gives the school- 
boy and his satchel of books. So goes the process through the var- 
ious ages to the last, where ‘‘incorpoream vitam’’ suggests the de- 
tails: 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 


The sixth age needs perhaps a bit of comment: 
Sexta Iouiam, que prudentiam & vitam actiuam, ciuilemque desiderat. 


It must be noted that prudentia in Latin is not mere prudence, 


2Iamblichus de Mysteriis Agyptorum, Chaldworum, Assyriorum, Proclus in 
Platonicum Alcibiadem de Anima, atque Demone, etc., . . . Lugduni, .. . 
MDLXXVII, p. 231. My own copy of this little book apparently belonged to 
George Chapman, whose name is written on the title-page. 
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but legal knowledge; Shakespeare’s rendering is, therefore, exact 
and scholarly in turning this into his picture of the justice. 

In Marsilius Ficinus, each age corresponds to one of the seven 
stars or planets. But the influence of the seven stars on the seven 
ages that man acts on the stage of the world is not used by Shake- 
speare here, as having no special relevancy either to the situation 
or to the character speaking the lines: Jaques would hardly be a 
believer in astrology. When, however, Shakespeare touches on the 
same thought again in Sonnet XV, the stars are there: 

When I consider everything that grows 

Holds in perfection but a little moment, 

That this huge stage presenteth nought but shows 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment; 
When I perceive that men as plants increase, 
Cheered and check’d even by the self-same sky, 
Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease, 
And wear their brave state out of memory. 

As the stars have been omitted from Jaques’ paraphrase of Mar- 
silius Ficinus, so the reference to the connection of the seven ages 
with the idea of microcosm and macrocosm, which is at the bottom 
of the whole passage, is obscured. Another Elizabethan, however, 
made good use of this in a prose paraphrase. Sir Walter Raleigh 
in his History of the World in a section headed: That man is (as 
it were) a little World: with a digression touching our mortality, 
makes it the basis for the following :* 

In this also is the little World of man compared, and made more like the 
universall (man being the measure of all things; Homo est mensura omniwm 
rerum, saith Aristotle and Pythagoras) that the foure Complections resemble 
the foure Elements, and the seven Ages of man the seven Planets. Whereof 
our infancie is compared to the Moone, in which we seeme onely to live and 
grow, as Plants; the second Age to Merourie, wherein we are taught and in- 
structed; our third Age to Venus, the dayes of Love, Desire, and Vanitie; the 
fourth to the Sunne, the strong, flourishing, and beautifull age of mans life; 
the fifth to Mars, in which we seeke honour and victorie, and in which our 
thoughts travaile to ambitious ends: the sixth Age is ascribed to Jupiter, in 
which we beginne to take accompt of our times, judge of ourselves, and grow to 
the perfection of our understanding; the last and seventh to Saturne, wherein 
our dayes are sad and over-cast, and in which we find by deare and lamentable 
experience, & by the losse which can never be repaired, that of all our vaine 
passions and affections past, the sorrow only abideth. 

The dramatic paraphrase of Shakespeare and the prose para- 
phrase of Raleigh when compared with their original offer a good 
example of the use of literary material by Elizabethan writers. I 
believe neither passage has heretofore been traced to its origin in 
Marsilius Ficinus. 





Bk. I, Ch. 2, § 5. 
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A NOTE ON MACBETH 
By A. H. R. Fatrcuitp 


University of Missouri 


Notes and comments on Macbeth, I, iv, 52, ‘‘The eye wink at 
the hand,’’ are in many instances incorrect and are all inconclu- 
sive. Upon Duncan’s saying, ‘‘We will establish our estate upon 
. . . Maleolm,’’ Macbeth says (aside) : 

The Prince of Cumberland! that is a step 

On which I must fall down, or else o’er-leap, 

For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires! 

Let not light see my black and deep desires; 

The eye wink at the hand; yet let that be 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. (48-53)1 

Though the meaning of ‘‘The eye wink at the hand’’ seems not 
far to seek, several explanations are clearly wrong, with Schmidt 
chiefly to blame. Professor Sherman, curiously enough, citing 
Schmidt as ‘‘evidence that the word [wink] means prevailingly 
‘shut the eyes to avoid seeing,’ gives the meaning as ‘‘seem not to 
see.’’ Temple Lexicon, combining two meanings given by Schmidt, 
has: ‘‘connive at, seem not to see.’’ Schmidt is surely wrong in 
citing this passage under wink ‘‘at or upon’’ as meaning ‘‘to 
seem not to see.’’ Not only does Macbeth himself here say, ‘‘yet 
let that be Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see,’’ but, after 
the murder, he says, ‘‘I am afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on ’t again I dare not’’ (II, ii, 52-3). Chambers, confusing 
two meanings, says: ‘‘Shut itself to, pretend not to observe’’; 
and Ed. ii of the Variorum says: ‘‘ ‘Wink at’ is encourage or 
prompt.’’ Primary difficulties are removed when the Vartorum 
quotes Hudson (ed. iii): ‘‘ ‘Zet the eye wink’ is the meaning’’; 
and Professor Manly points out that ‘‘Not, of the previous lines, 
is not to be supplied here.’’ The correct meaning is indicated in 
the following: ‘‘in Shakspere, wink at sometimes means ‘give a 
significant look,’ but here it has the commoner meaning, ‘shut, 
fail or refuse to see’ ’’ (Manly) ; ‘‘be blind to its deeds’’ (Ver- 
ity) ; ‘‘Let the eye refuse to see’? (New Hudson) ; ‘‘Let the eye 
not see what the hand does’’ (Rolfe). But even with the correct 





1 Oxford ed. 
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explanation in hand, this striking expression still haunts the mind 
as one having some source of suggestion, one going back to some 
picture in Shakespeare’s mind. It is probably the lack of some 
definite source that has led to the confused interpretations of 
Schmidt and others. 

Some light is thrown upon this passage by ‘‘Emblema XVI”’ 
of Alciatus, as given in the Rapheleng edition of 1608, an image 
of which may well have been momentarily in Shakespeare’s mind 
as he wrote. The striking central feature of the picture in this 
emblem is an extended, open right hand, with an open human eye 
in the middle of the palm. The background of the picture, to the 
left, has some buildings, with a vista of open country; and the 
foreground, to the right, has three or four plants of fleabane or 
pennyroyal. The lemma or motto at the top is: 

Nige, xai péuvyo’ amoeiv’ Godoa tatta tHv poEvav. 
Beneath the woodcut are the lines: 
Ne credas, ne (Epicharmus ait) non sobrius esto: 
Hi nerui humanae membraquae mentis erunt. 
Ecce oculata manus credens id quod videt: ecce 
Pulegium antiquae sobrietatis olus: 
Quo turbam ostenso sedauerit Heraclitus, 
Mulxerit et tumida seditione grauem. 
As a possible source of suggestion for the expression, “The eye 
wink at the hand’’ it is the picture itself, especially the central 
feature of the hand with the open eye, which probably impressed 
Shakespeare’s mind, though the reading matter, in particular the 
phrase, ‘‘oculata manus’’ or ‘‘seeing hand’’, may well have hit his 
faney. It would be an easy transition for Shakespeare to the 
idea of not letting the ‘‘seeing hand’’ see what the hand did, or, 
letting the ‘‘eye wink at the hand.”’ 

It seems reasonable to assume that Shakespeare had seen this 
emblematic picture, even that he had read the lines. Alciatus was 
not only distinguished as the originator of the classical form of 
emblem literature, which, like mediaeval romance, spread all over 
Europe, but his own book of emblems, first issued in 1522, went 
into many editions and was widely circulated. Green? not only 
mentions Alciatus as the favorite emblematist of the day, but he 
counts up in one period 150 editions of his work, with a possible 
translation into English in 1551. ‘‘It is scarcely possible,’’ he 
says, ‘‘that so many editions should have issued from the press, 





2 Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers, p. 70. 
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and so much learning have been bestowed, without the knowledge 
of Alciat’s Emblems having penetrated every nook and corner of 
the literary world.’’* Shakespeare generally does not copy direct- 
ly from the emblems; but he uses them as a source of suggestion. 
Green lists nine passages in Macbeth which he traces to devices or 
emblems; and though it may readily be acknowledged that they do 
not by any means all rest on the same plane of probability for 
indebtedness, it seems clear that such an expression as, ‘‘look like 
the innocent flower, But be the serpent under’t (I, v, 66-7) might 
well have been suggested by Paradin’s Devises Heroique (41),* 
with the lemma, ‘‘Latet. anguis in herba,’’ and the picture of a 
serpent coiled from the base half-way up a flowering plant.® 
There is even more reason for supposing that Shakespeare was 
familiar with the work of Alciatus. The sixteenth emblem is not 
mentioned by Green, nor is it reproduced by Whitney; but it 
seems reasonable to suppose that Shakespeare had seen it and that 
it was the immediate source of suggestion for the striking expres- 
sion, ‘‘The eye wink at the hand.”’ 





3 Ibid., p. 71. Whitney was the most distinguished; but Daniell, Willett, 
Combe, and Peacham all wrote or collected emblems in Shakespeare’s time, 
according to Green, p. 493. 

4 See Whitney, Choice of Emblemes, p. 24, and Green, Ibid., p. 340. 

5 Shakespeare may have seen this in an English translation of Paradin (1591) 
or, more probably, in Whitney (1586). 








THE PART PLAYED BY HORACE WALPOLE 
AND JAMES BOSWELL IN THE QUARREL 
BETWEEN ROUSSEAU AND HUME 


By FREDERICK A. POTTLE 
Yale University 


Towards the end of the year 1765, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who 
had been systematically expelled from one country of Europe after 
another, decided to flee from his native shores and seek asylum in 
England. He was moved to this decision by a kindly letter which 
he had received from David Hume three years before, in which the 
Scotch philosopher had tendered him homage and offered him pro- 
tection. Hume was now Secretary of the English Legation at Paris, 
and Rousseau resolved to accept his offer. He left Paris early in 
January, 1766, in Hume’s company, and arrived in London on 
January 13.1 His famous mistress, Thérése Le Vasseur, was left 
behind at Neuchatel to be escorted to England by’ none other than 
James Boswell, Esq., who happened then to be in Paris on his way 
home from his tour to Corsica. Thérése and Boswell arrived in 
London on February 13,? and Rousseau and the lady immediately 
withdrew to a rustic retreat in Derbyshire which the kindness of 
Hume had prepared for them. Nor did Hume’s solicitude stop 
there. He formed a project of getting a pension of £100 a year for 
Rousseau from the King, and had actually succeeded in his en- 
deavors, when Rousseau, to his complete amazement, turned upon 
him, and, in a wild letter, denounced him as a traitor and an en- 
emy. It is not my intention in this article to retail again the story 
of this ‘literary tragi-comedy’ (as Boswell called it), but, by re- 
printing here, to make generally accessible some hitherto uncol- 
lected newspaper items which serve to explain the quarrel by show- 
ing more completely the part played in it by Horace Walpole and 
James Boswell. 





1 ‘Monday last arrived in town. the celebrated Jean Jacques Rousseau.’ Lond. 
Chron., Jan. 14-16, 1766 (p. 50). Monday was January 13. 

2‘ Yesterday James Boswell, Esq. arrived in town from his travels.’ Lloyd’s 
Even. Post, Feb. 12-14, 1766 (p. 157). The item is under the general heading 
February 14. We learn that Thérése accompanied Boswell from Hume’s Private 
Correspondence, pp. 131-132. 
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As everybody knows, it was a jeu d’esprit of Walpole’s which 
precipitated the whole affair. Just before Rousseau arrived in 
Paris to join Hume, Walpole, who combined a considerable admir- 
ation for the philosopher’s works with a complete contempt for his 
person, wrote in French a short sarcastic leter purporting to be 
addressed to Rousseau by the King of Prussia, which, under the 
guise of offering him an asylum, was really a clever jibe at all his 
darling foibles. The letter was much copied and laughed at in 
Paris, and many copies were sent to England by Walpole himself. 
It was inevitable that the piece should have got published sooner 
or later, and published it finally was in The St. James’s Chronicle 
for April 1-3, 1766. As this famous letter is well-known and easily 
accessible,’ I shall not repeat it here. 

Rousseau had already heard of the letter, which at first he sus- 
pected to be the work of Voltaire, but until it appeared in print 
he had not read it. Hume had told him that Walpole (whom 
Rousseau did not know) was the author, but as soon as he saw it he 
immediately thought he recognized in it the pen of d’Alembert, 
his bitter enemy, but Hume’s friend, and forthwith concluded that 
Hume was in the plot to ruin him—had, indeed, brought him to 
England for that very purpose. He thereupon wrote a furious let- 
ter to The St. James’s Chronicle, in which he expressed his sus- 
picions of Hume in the following veiled but awful terms: ‘Je vous 
apprends, Monsieur, que cette Lettre a été fabriquée a Paris, et ce 
qui navre et déchire mon Ceur, que 1’Imposteur a des complices 
en Angleterre.* For the further stages of the quarrel I must re- 
fer the reader to the biographies of Rousseau and Hume, and 
Hume’s own Concise and Genuine Account of the Dispute between 
Mr. Hume and Mr. Rousseau.® 

It has always been supposed that the supposititious letter of the 





3 See Walpole’s Works (1798 ed.), 4.250; and Letters (Toynbee ed.), 6.396, 
401; Hume’s Concise and Genuine Account of the Dispute between Mr. Hume 
and Mr. Rousseau, p. 20. The text in The St. James’s Chron. shows some 
slight verbal differences. Walpole seems to have issued it with many variations. 

4 St. James’s Chron., April 8-10, 1766. 

5 The history of this work is sufficiently strange. Hume sent his own justifica- 
tion in English with copies of Rousseau’s letters in French to his friends at 
Paris, who translated the English documents and published the entire pamphlet 
in French. This was the first edition. The English pamphlet, which was pub- 
lished immediately thereafter in London, is for the most part a retranslation 
from the French, for the French editors had made some changes in Hume’s 
copy. At the same time, a new edition of the French pamphlet was issued in 
London. In quoting Hume I use the English version, but for Rousseau I have 
gone to the text given in the @uvres Complétes, Paris, 1829. 
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King of Prussia was Walpole’s sole contribution to the quarrel. In 
his brief autobiographical account of his literary career he men- 
tions the composition of this letter, but says nothing of any other.® 
And in his Narratwe of what passed relative to the Quarrel of Mr. 
David Hume and Jean Jacques Rousseau, he expressly says that, 
although he did write two other letters—‘a second letter in the 
name of the King of Prussia’ and one ‘under the name of his own 
Emile, to laugh at his folly’—he suppressed these, and implies, at 
least, that he gave no further cause of offence.’ 

However, I have found in The St. James’s Chronicle three more 
letters in French addressed to Rousseau, which are so much in the 
tone of Walpole’s acknowledged letter that it makes me question 
whether he told the whole of the truth. I should not care to be too 
positive in the attribution of these letters to Walpole on internal 
evidence alone, but it seems to me that he is certainly the most 
probable author. Rousseau, at any rate, regarded the whole series 
as by the same hand, which he persisted in thinking d’Alembert’s. 
Whether they are Walpole’s or not, they are very important, for 
they had as much to do with causing the quarrel as the original 
letter. Rousseau, in his long table of grievances against Hume, 
specifically mentions two of these letters, and, as Hume said be 
knew nothing whatever about either, there is a double reason for 
reprinting them. The first, which appeared in the Chronicle for 
April 17-19, purports to have been written by a member of the 
Society of Friends, and is in some sort a parody of Voltaire’s Let- 
tre d’un Quakre a Jean-Georges in Les Contes de Guillaume Vadé.* 

Friend Baldwin [the editor], 

As neither thou, nor any of thy Fraternity, have been wont to be over scru- 
pulous in publishing letters from Persons of all Sorts and Sects; I should con- 
sider it a particular Offence to the People called Quakers, shouldst thou refuse 


to give the following Letter to Friend J. J. Rousseau a Place in thy Paper. 
Thine, 
Z. A. 


Ami Jean Jacques, 
Ne t’effarouches pas d’une Bagatelle; tu es ici dans un Pais de Liberté; la 
Liberté a ses inconveniens comme tu vois; elle s’émancippe par fois avec des 





6 Letters (Toynbee ed.), 1. xlvii-xlix. 

7 Works (1798 ed.), 4.253. Hume in writing the Countess of Boufflers on 16 
May, 1766, confirms the statement as to the suppressing of the second letter in 
the name of Frederick. See Priv. Corres., p. 170. 

8 The author in The St. James’s Chronicle took little more than the idea 
from Voltaire. There is no similarity of content in the two letters. The prin- 
cipal source of insult in both (too subtle, perhaps, to be properly appreciated 
by an English-speaking person) is that the device of making the author a 
Quaker allows him to ‘totoyer’ his victim throughout. 
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Caractéres plus respectables que la tienne; c’est qu’il y a toujours des Esprits 
malfaits qui en abusent. 

Mais console toi, mon Ami, nous autres Anglois nous ne sommes pas si sots 
de croire une Chose parce qu’elle est imprimée dans nos Papiers; c’est bien 
plutét une Raison pour en douter. Ainsi tes Termes de Navwre et Déchire sont 
un peu trop forts. Avoue pourtant, que ce qui te pique le plus dans cette Lettre 
supposée, c’est que ton Caractére y est trop bien marqué. Ami, c’est une sotte 
Vanité que de se croire au dessus des Bienfaits. Si c’est un Devoir 4 1’,Homme 
d’étre bienfaisant, c’est aussi de recevoir les Bienfaits au besoin; autrement 
ce seroit un Devoir dont Personne ne pourroit s’acquitter; et celui qui recoit un 
Bienfait avec Dignité et Reconnaissance, montre une Ame d’autant plus élevée, 
qu’il y a plus de plaisir 4 donner qu’a recevoir. 

Nétre Ami, Voltaire, a bien dit sur se Sujet dans son Temple d’Amitié ce 
qui suit, des Bienfaits des Humains. 

Doux Monumens d’Estime et de Tendresse, 

Donné sans Faste, accepté sans Bafresse ; 

Du bienfaiseur noblement oublié, 

Par son Ami sans Regret publié, 

C’est des Vertus 1’Histoire la plus pure. 

Pensez-y, nétre Ami. Je te souhaite Bonheur, 
Le tien, Z. A.9 


In the last column of the last page of The St. James’s Chronicle 
for April 22-24, in the space in which the editor acknowledged the 
literary gems sent in to the paper and made his apologies for not 
printing some of them, I find the following entry: ‘The K. of P.’s 
Letter to the Lord Marecha!, though from another obliging Hand, 
which we set no small Value upon, might be considered, perhaps, 
as wantonly sporting with the Name of a great and deserving Mon- 
arch.’ This was, of course, another letter aimed at Rousseau, for 
the Lord Marischal had been his protector at Neuchatel. It is hard 
not to believe that this was the letter that Walpole ‘suppressed,’ 
and that he was the person whom the editor ‘set no small Value 
upon.’ 

In The St. James’s Chronicle for April 24-26, 1766, there ap- 
peared a ‘Tale’ in French, which to me, at least, seems to bear the 
marks of Walpole’s clever and malicious personality. It is intro- 
duced by the following heading, which immediately suggests The 
Castle of Otranto: ‘The following is sent us, as taken from an 
ancient Greek Manuscript... .’ 

Tl y a avoit en Gréce un Charlatan, qui débitait des Pillules. C’étoit bien 
1’Homme le plus singulier que 1’on eut jamais vu. II ne vendoit point sa Mar- 
chandise, comme les autres; il la donnait, et forgait méme les gens [4] la pren- 
dre. Son unique et ardente Ambition étoit qu’on ne parlat que de lui; et 
chaque Nuit il songeait que tous les Grecs rassemblé[s] avoient les Yeux sur 


lui, et avaloient ses Pillules. Ses Songes se realisérent en Partie; il eut un 
Débit prodigieux de ses Pillules, qui (il faut l’avouer) produisaient souvent de 





9In this and the other French letters I have taken the liberty to normalize 
the accentuation and silently correct the obvious typographical errors, which are 
very numerous. 
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trés bons Effets. Les Athéniens (dit mon Auteur) étoient alors si inconsequens, 
si frivoles, que c’étoit une Pitié; le Charlatan se mit & leur dire des Sottises; 
ils trouvérent cela plaisant, lui firent de grandes Caresses, et avalérent ses 
Pillules & force, mais sur la Fin, il leur en donna qui leur causérent des Con- 
vulsions; on dit méme que plusieurs en moururent; alors il fut siffié, battu, 
chassé; cela fit grand Bruit, et lui causa beaucoup de Joye. II se fit chasser 
ainsi de plusieurs Villes, avec bien de Fracas, et c’étoit son plus grand Plaisir. 
Enfin le Charlatan vint 4 Lacédémone; les Habitants de cette Ville réunissaient 
alors la Sagesse 4 1’Amour pour les Sciences, et les beaux Arts, et aux Talents 
Militaires; c’étoit de tout autre gens que les Athéniens. La Bonté de la plupart 
de ses Pillules, ses Malheurs, intéressérent d’abord les Lacédémoniens; mais le 
Charlatan voyant avec Dépit que ce Peuple sage ne s’occupait pas uniquement 
de lui, se retira 4 la Campagne; on trouva cela tout simple, on n’en parla plus, 
et ce Silence le mettoit au Déséspoir, lorsqu’un Homme d’esprit s’avisa, pour 
se divertir un Moment, d’insinuer qu’un grand Personage de la Gréce ne faisait 
pas un Cas infini de Charlatan. Nétre Homme Charmé de cette Avanture, et 
éspérant de réveiller 1’Attention des Lacédémoniens, se mit la dessus & crier 
comme si toute Ja Gréce avoit été bouleversé; on en rit un Jour ou deux. [I fit 
ainsi quelques Incartades pour se rendre intéressant; tout cela fut inutile, et 
ne fit presque point Sensation. De telles Bagatelles ne pouvaient occuper long 
Tems les Lacédémoniens. On entendit souvent le pauvre Homme répéter dans 
sa Retraite, ‘‘Hélas! que ne suis je [pas] resté & Athénes? les Gens ci sont 
trop sage[s] pour moi.’’ Quelques Auteurs prétendent qu’il mourut bientét 
aprés d’Ennui et [de] dépit; mais le plus grand Nombre dit simplement, qu’il 
cessa d’étre singulier, dés qu’on cessa de parler de lui. 


Now Rousseau, after discussing the first letter in The St. James’s 
Chronicle, speaks specifically of another, as follows: ‘Un autre 
écrit paroit bientét dans les mémes Feuilles de la méme main que 
le premier, plus cruel encore, s’il étoit possible, et o& 1’Auteur ne 
peut déguiser sa rage sur l’accueil que j’avois recu a Paris.” 
Hume, in a note on this statement, says that he has no knowledge of 
this ‘pretended’ libel."* It is clear that Rousseau is referring 
to the ‘Tale’ which I have just quoted. 

We have now to go back to James Boswell, Esq. He had met 
Rousseau at Motiers, had corresponded freely with him while 
abroad, and had continued to write him after he returned to Scot- 
land. Indeed, one of Rousseau’s complaints against Hume was 
that he had opened and read his letters, especially one from Bos- 
well:?2, This letter has probably perished. There is, however, an- 
other kind of correspondence which Boswell has been charged with 
at this time which is recoverable, and which every reader of Bos- 
well or Walpole must have longed to find: namely, some letter, 
or letters, in the newspapers, in which he defended Rousseau and 
abused Walpole. The source of our information is Walpole him- 





10 Huvres, 23.383. 
11 Concise Account, p. 66, n. 
12 Ibid., p. 57. 
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self, who wrote Gray on February 18, 1768, urging him to read 
the ‘new Account of Corsica’: 


The author, Boswell, is a strange being... He forced himself upon me in 
Paris in spite of my teeth and my doors, and I see has given a foolish account 
of all he could pick up from me about King Theodore. He then took an anti- 
pathy to me on Rousseau’s account, abused me in the newspapers, and exhorted 
Rousseau to do so too: but as he came to see me no more, I forgive all the rest. 
I see he now is a little sick of Rousseau himself; but I hope it will not cure 
him of his anger to me.13 


There are in The St. James’s Chronicle during this year several 
letters defending Rousseau, but there are only three which direct- 
ly attack Walpole. The last of these is certainly the letter which 
Walpole had in mind when he wrote Gray, and therefore is pre- 
sumably Boswell’s. The other two may be by the same hand, 
though the style does not in all respects strongly impress me as 
Boswellian. The first of these, however, whether by Boswell or 
not, has a special interest, for it called forth the last and most im- 
portant of the letters in French. It is signed with the initial ‘X.’, 
and may be found in The St. James’s Chronicle for May 3-6, 1766: 
Sir, 

When the Philosopher of Geneva retired from the Persecution of Catholic 
and puritanical Bigots, and chose this Country for his Resting-Place, as the 
Land of Liberty and good Sense, I was pleased with the Compliment ‘he paid 
us, though at the same Time convinced he would soon find his Error. 

Mr. Rousseau, though perhaps very conversant in English Literature, had I 
believe no Idea of a Set of pigmy Wits, with which this fertile Isle abounds, 
on whose Works a perpetual Embargo is laid—never to be exported—never to 
be translated—and scarcely ever to be read, unless they creep into a Coffee- 
House through the Channel of a Newspaper, or that their Authors erect Print- 
ing Presses for their own flimsy Productions, which they present neatly bound 
and lettered to their unhappy Friends. ... One of these Scribes who is now 
travelling for his Education, and like his Predecessor Sir Wilful Witwoud, has 
picked up a Spice of your foreign Lingo, whereby to hold Discourse—anxious 
to convince us of the Progress he has made, assumes the Name and affects the 
Stile of a great Prince, in order to throw Ridicule on a very respectable Man.— 
Respectable to the literary World by his Writings—to the Humane one by his 
Misfortunes. _ 

The Letter-Writer has indeed in some Measure succeeded, Mr. Rousseau has 
taken Notice of him:—This has occasioned three other News-Paper Epistles; 
the first shrewd, sensible, and severe, and though addressed to the Philosopher, 
seems to be chiefly levelled at the very disinterested Patriot.14 The second, 
fn miserable Imitation of the Letter to Jean George in Guillawme Vadé, a 
Book attributed (I hope unjustly) to Voltaire. As to the third, you may if 
you please fill up a Gap in your Chronicle, by inserting it for the Criticism 
of some future Correspondent, who is as idle as yourself. 

I had almost forgot the chaste Author of the Hobby Horse, who was very 





13 Letters (Toynbee ed.), 7.164. 

14 This refers to an unsigned letter in The St. James’s Chronicle for April 
15-17, 1766, addressed to Rousseau, and bidding him not to be annoyed by 
squibs i in the papers. It reminds him of the abuse Pitt (‘the very disinterested 
Patriot’) was then receiving. Pitt was about to become Lord Chatham. 
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severe on poor Mr. Rousseau.—I do not recollect the Speech, and I regret the 
more as that excellent Farce will in all probability never be published or per- 
formed again.15 

And now let me recommend to my Brother Scribblers to be contented with 
teizing one another. The Philosopher is too much above us, let us leave him 
unmolested in his Derbyshire Retreat, it may perhaps produce something which 
will reflect an Honour on the Country he lives in, and to have adopted a 
Rousseau will be some Excuse to Posterity for our own Dearth of literary 
Merit.—However deficient we may be in Genius, it will shew that we are not 
entirely void of Taste and Humanity. I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 
X. 

So far as external details go, Boswell might very well have writ- 
ten this letter. It was certainly written by some one at a distance 
from London, although it makes no reference to the fact. It will 
be noted that, although ‘X’ seems to intend to give a complete list 
of all the letters in the controversy, he actually mentions only two 
besides his own. Thus omits the very important ‘Tale’ or ‘Fable 
of the Pill-Doctor,’ which he would certainly have included if he 
had known of it. That is, although his letter was not printed until 
May 6, it must have been: written before he had received The St. 
James’s Chronicle for April 26. Furthermore, ‘X’ speaks of Wal- 
pole as still abroad, though he had returned to London on April 
22,1* and had been so announced in the newspapers. This makes 
it look very much as though ‘X’ lived in Scotland, where it would 
have required some five days for his London paper to reach him, 
and another five days or more for him to get his letter back. Bos- 
well certainly was in Scotland on May 6, for on that day he sent a 
letter to John Wilkes from Auchinleck.?7 How long he had been 
there at that time I am at present unable to say. He did not leave 
London until some time in April,’* and may, so far as I know of 
any evidence to the contrary, have been there as late as April 16, 
when The Hobby Horse was presented for the first and last time. 
The internal evidence counts for little either way. The focal point 





15‘The Hobby Horse, Farce, by Captain Edward Thompson, Acted once at 
Drury Lane, April 16, 1766, for the benefit of Mr. Bensley. We hope it proved 
beneficial to the actor, though it would do no credit to any author that ever 
existed. It was, however, preceded by a very good prologue, written by Mr. 
Colman, and printed in The Muses Mirrour. Not printed.’ Baker’s Biog. 
Dram., 2.307. Colman’s prologue makes no reference to Rousseau. 

16 ‘Yesterday the Hon. Horatio Walpole, Esq. arrived at his house in Arling- 
ton-Street, St. James’s, from France.’ Lond. Chron., April 22-24, 1766 (p. 390). 
Walpole records the date himself also: ‘1766. April 22nd. Arrived in London, 
from Paris.’ Letters (Toynbee ed.), 1. xlviii. 

17 Letters (Tinker ed.), p. 89. 


18 He sent a letter to Sir Alexander Dick from London dated simply ‘ April.’ 
Letters, p. 88. 
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is perhaps the date of Boswell’s departure from London. If it can 
be proved that he left town before April 16, I should say the possi- 
bility of his authorship was at an end. 

I find nothing more on either side of the controversy until the 
issue for June 5-7, when the author of the French letters proposes 
a few queries to this Mr. X: 

Monsieur, 


Charmé du ton poli et raisonnable de 1’Auteur du Morceau signé X, Je prie 
en toute humilité le doux et judicieux défenseur de Mr. R. de m’éclaircir trois 
petites difficultés qui m’embarassent. 


V. T. h. 8. W.19 

1. Comment a t’il pu se faire, que le méme homme ait renoncé & la Bour- 
geoisie de Genéve, et ait publié les Lettres écrit[e]s de la Montagne? 

2. Que 1’Auteur de la Nowvelle Heloisa soit froid (pour ne rien dire de plus) 
envers ses parents, et ses amis; qu’il change souvent ces derniers, et qu’il en ait 
eu plusieurs qu’il a ensuite appellé des Monstres? 

3. Que 1’Auteur du Discours sur l’Inégalité des Conditions ait ouvert sa 
porte aux grands, et l’ait fermée aux Petits? 

Je concois bien qu’un Homme extraordinaire, tel que l’est Mr. J. J. RB. (a 
ce que nous Assure son Défenseur), se conduit par de tout autre[s] Principes 
que les Gens ordinaires; mais ce sont les Principes que je voudrais connaitre. 
Ils doivent étre trés curieux. 

Now this letter, which has never before been reprinted, was the 
chief article in Rousseau’s list of grievances. He maintained that 
it must have been inspired by Hume, because nobody but Hume 
knew the facts alleged therein. Who knew whether he had opened 
his doors to the great and closed them to the humble except Hume, 
with whom he had lodged, and who had admitted the people he was 
to meet? Who knew about his receiving his relatives coldly except 
Hume? It was true, he had received a cousin rather coldly in the 
presence of Hume; that cousin was the only relative he had in the 
world outside of Geneva, and was a person quite incapable of writ- 
ing public satires against him; therefore Hume must have inspired 
the letter. And as to his proneness to change his friends,”° did not 
that sound as though it came from Hume? ‘Si jamais j’eus une 
conviction intime et certaine, je l’ai que M. Hume a fourni les 
matériaux de cet écrit.’?* 


To this accusation Hume makes the following amazing reply: 





19‘V, T. h. S.’, of course, stands for ‘Vétre trés humble serviteur.’ And 
what is ‘W’ meant to represent unless ‘Walpole’? 

20 Both the London edition of the Exposé Succinct and the Guvres Completes 
read ‘changer d’avis.’ I have not seen the Paris edition, but the context shows 
clearly that it should read ‘changer d’amis.’ He was accused of changing, not 
his mind, but his friends. The Concise Account has at this point (p. 73), ‘It is 
said in the same paper, that I am apt to change my friends.’ 

21 Huvres, 23.388. 
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‘I have never seen this piece, neither before nor after its publica- 
tion ; nor has it come to the knowledge of any body to whom I have 
spoken of it.’ To which the translator adds his faithful testimony, 
‘The translator, who has been attentive to every thing that has 
come out from, or about Mr. Rousseau, knows also nothing of this 
piece. ’*? 

Strange! That an item published broadcast in an English news- 
paper should have been missed by Hume and all his friends in 
London, and have been seen by no one but poor Rousseau, sojourn- 
ing at a rustic retreat in Derbyshire, a stranger in a strange land! 
I suppose that Hume could have cleared himself completely had he 
made an attempt to answer Rousseau’s charges instead of merely 
denying that he ever saw the letter in question, but I should like 
to know whence those details did come unless from Hume. And 
who more likely to have had them from Hume than his friend 
Walpole? 

So far as I can discover, Mr. X never made a formal reply to 
the queries presented. One cannot go through a year’s file of an 
unindexed newspaper and be sure that he has missed nothing. 
Besides, the file that I have examined lacks a few numbers. Suf- 
fice it to say that I have found none, nor any other letters in 
French. 

There is a letter in defence of Rousseau by ‘An orthodox hos- 
pitable Old Englishman,’ which may possibly be by Boswell,”* and, 
in the number for December 16-18, 1766, I find what is unques- 
tionably the letter to which Walpole referred when he said that 
Boswell abused him in the newspapers and tried to get Rousseau 
to do likewise. 
ay am now situated near Loch Lomond, in the High Lands of Scotland, where 
the late Dr. M’caulay, and the English Cervantes Smollett, passed their last 
Summer—perhaps a more pleasing and romantic Situation was never depicted 
by that Roderick Random Genius: It is a large Lake between some stupendous 
Mountains, covered with a Number of little Islands—It is a Retreat which 
would be highly pleasing to that illustrious Exile, Rousseau, who has not been 
a small Subject of our Conversation—-That Philosopher’s Controversy with the 
boreal Hume seems at present to draw the Attention of all the World; and, 
I believe, few will be found opposite to the Welfare of the unfortunate 
Rousseau. There is most undoubtedly a Spice of strong Jealousy in the Dis- 


position of that Gentleman, which, when known so perfectly to Mr. Hume, 
should have become an Object of his Care and Pity, rather than his Reproach 





22 Concise Account, pp. 70-71, and notes. 

23 St. James’s Chronicle, Nov. 27-29, 1766. It attacks Walpole, but urges 
Rousseau not to make any reply. There is nothing in the style strikingly 
Boswellian. 
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and Entertainment.24 For my own Part, I feel for him as a Alien in a foreign 
Land, to whom a double Share of Respect is due, and as a Christian for his 
Persecutions. I blush prodigiously for my Countryman, Mr. H. W., who rather 
than lose an unhappy Piece of Pleasantry, purchases the Smiles of Mr. Hume 
at the Expence of the Peace of the distressed Rousseau. I cannot compliment 
that Butterfly Antiquarian ‘‘that he is a Man, and all Calamities which touch 
Humanity, come home to him.’’ He cannot possess that Sympathy of Soul— 
he cannot possess that Integrity of Manners, nor that Honesty of Heart peculiar 
to an Englishman, who for the Sake of a Piece of wicked Pleasantry, forges 
the Name of an illustrious Prince, famous for his Friendship to distressed 
Genius, particularly the Genius of Rousseau, to give his Satire the deeper 
Sting, and rob the Peace, the Quietness from a Breast, that had entertained 
him, but never given him ‘Offence.25 How capital the Injury how unbecoming 
the Gentleman, is such Behaviour, when it reflects so aan Dishonour to a 
Briton, who exercised so cruelly his Pleasantry on a poor friendless Genius, 
flying ‘to the Court and Land of Liberty for Peace, Ease of Mind, and Pro- 
tection! But what can I call the great Hume, who, whilst he was appearing 
to assist a Brother, could countenance the wicked Pleasantry, and laughing, 
ery, Alas! poor Jean Jacques! As an Englishman,?¢ it stabs me to the Soul 
to have this unfortunate illustrious Genius thus treated, and thus offended— 
and my only Comfort is, that Mr. Rousseau is determined to make a Distinction 
in his Works between an Englishman and a Scotchman—If one is more culpable 
than the other, it is Hume—and the only Harm I wish the Prince of Cockle 
Shells, is, that he may feel in Return the Gall of an injured Philosopher’s Pen. 
Jacques, ’stab him deep; believe me, he is mortal, and if unfeeling, make him 
susceptible!—If I have any Prophecy, the Printing Presses will be soon dis- 
charged from St—berry-Hill; and English Horace ignobly buried with the 
Noble Authors, beneath this Epitaph: 


The lightest, gaudiest Insect of the Air, 
Despis’d, beneath this gaudy Stone doth lie: 
Who, like a thoughtless Icarus could dare, 
Presumptuously against Rousseau to fly: 
But Folly rais’d this monument to show, 
What little things are Butterflies below. 

A FRIEND TO ROUSSEAU. 


This letter certainly contains some prime Boswellian character- 
istics, combined with others that do not seem strikingly his. I have 
pointed out some of the similarities and discrepancies in my notes. 
One might add that it is like Boswell to begin a letter about Rous- 
seau with a reference to himself and Loch Lomond! But, on the 





24 This sounds very much as though the author knew both Hume and Rousseau. 
There were very few Britons besides Boswell and Hume who knew Rousseau 
personally. 

25 ‘For what should make men attack one who never offended them, who has 
done his best to entertain them. ..?’ Boswell’s preface to the third edition of 
Corsica, p. xxviii. 

26 This is not like Boswell, who never called himself an ‘Englishman.’ At 
this time the term was not loosely used to designate natives of any part of 
Great Britain. If Boswell had been writing this letter, and in his own person, 
he would certainly have said ‘Briton.’ But note above the expression ‘dis- 
honour to a Briton.’ An Englishman would have been likely not to use that 
word. It looks to me as though the author of this letter really was a Scots- 
man, who was trying to make it appear that he was a South Briton. In his 
anonymous newspaper contributions, Boswell often made use of this device. 
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whole, I should not be at all confident in attributing the letter to 
him on internal evidence alone. I do not feel, however, that we can 
completely ignore Walpole’s statement. This is undoubtedly the let- 
ter to which he referred when he told Gray that Boswell abused him 
in the newspapers; and if he said it was Boswell’s he may well 
have had more to base his statement on than a mere guess. The 
editor of The St. James’s Chronicle did not publish letters without 
knowing the names of their authors, and if Walpole set out to dis- 
cover who wrote that letter, we can hardly imagine him not suc- 
ceeding. If there was ever in this world a person more inquisitive 
and indefatigable than Boswell himself in such matters it was 
Walpole. 

Boswell’s connection with the quarrel continued after the end of 
1766. On March 4, 1767, we find him writing Temple as follows: 


David Hume, you know, is gone back to be a minister of state, being ap- 
pointed secretary to Mr. Conway. I fancy he will hardly write any more. I 
was very hearty with him here this winter. ... His quarrel with Rousseau 
is a literary tragi-comedy. I wrote verses in the character of each of them. 
1 also designed a ludicrous print. They have altered my ideas and made a 
glister [clyster] be applied to David. But you may have the substance of it 
from one of the London printshops under the title of The Savage Man. You 
must know Rousseau quarrelled with me too, and wrote me last summer a 
peevish letter with strong marks of frenzy in it. For he has never yet told 
me the cause of his offence.27 


The verses which he wrote in the character of Hume I have not 
been able to find. They are undoubtedly hidden away in some 
newspaper of the period—possibly a Scotch newspaper. I can, 
however, present the verses in the character of Rousseau, which 
are, after all, the more important. 

VERS EN CARACTERE DE J, J. R. 


If tt is not Rhime, ’tis true. 
BEN JOHNSON. 


Le Roi George pour me faire boire, 
Vouloit me donner de sa bourse; 

Mais je ne voulois pas 1 ’avoir, 
Parce que j’étois un vraie [sic] ourse. 


Et quand M. H—faisoit 

Tout-ce qu’il pouvait pour mon bien, 
Ce Scéptique me déplaisoit, 

Je veux une pension comme la sienne.28 


I extract these verses from Boswell’s own carefully marked file 
of The London Chronicle. This astonishing set of volumes, which 





27 Letters, p. 103. 
28 London Chronicle, Jan. 3-6, 1767 (p. 21). 
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covers the years 1767-1775 inclusive, has recently been presented 
to the Yale University Library by Mr. R. B. Adam. For the first 
three volumes, i.e., from January, 1767, to July, 1768, Boswell has 
drawn. up a careful index, with this heading: ‘Index of the Pages | 
which contain Paragraphs or Essays by James Boswell, Esq. They 
are marked thus *.’ Our verses are both indexed and marked. If 
there was ever a man who intended to make work easy for his 
biographer, that man was Boswell. 

From this invaluable source we may also learn the facts about 
the engraving The Savage Man, which may be seen at p. 60 of 
Professor Tinker’s Young Boswell. It was published late in Janu- 
ary, 1766, without the name of artist, engraver, or publisher. From 
the way that Boswell refers to it in his letter to Temple, one would 
naturally infer that he himself drew the sketch from which the 
engraving was made. This was really not the case. In The London 
Chronicle for January 6-8, 1767, appeared the following paragraph, 
marked by Boswell as his own: 


ee ee ee 
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As the Public has for some time past been entertained with an exhibition of 
the quarrels between Rousseau and other modern wise men, we are told that an 
ingenious Engraver in the city is going to publish a most ludicrous Print on 
that subject. Mr. Hume is to be represented as a bluff English Farmer, hold- 
ing a measure of excellent oats, which John James like a hairy savage is tempt- 
ed to follow. Mr. Walpole is busy putting papier mdché horns and a tail to 
him. Tronchin applies a blister to his back; and Voltaire, in the figure of a 
school boy, is licking his legs with a wet handkerchief.29 

At the foot, of the page Boswell has written the following note: 
‘N.B. My idea of this ludicrous Print was really executed with 

: some alterations and additions. I have a copy of it at Auchinleck.’ 
} From this it is clear that what Boswell furnished was the ‘idea’ as 
contained in the newspaper paragraph rather than an actual draw- 
ing. This is confirmed by his index, in which he has, with the most 
amazing honesty, meticulously marked each entry as a ‘fact’ or an 
‘invention.’ There are very, very few ‘facts’, and a great many 
‘inventions.’ This paragraph is indexed ‘invention’: that is, he 
made it up out of whole cloth. The device was quite conventional. 
Such paragraphs, usually headed ‘Intelligence Extraordinary’, are 
by no means of rare occurrence in the newspapers and magazines 
of the time.*° 





29 P. 32. 
fi 80‘From the Public Ledger. Intelligence Extraordinary. ‘‘We hear a new 
| print is engraving, entitled, The City Carriers, representing an ass laden with 
two panniers, etc., etc.’?’ London Magazine, July, 1769 (38.392). A great 
many more such paragraphs could be cited were it necessary. 
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This paragraph was copied into most of the newspapers, and finally 
met the eye of some engraver who resolved to take advantage of it. 
The changes are considerable, and show that he did not fully grasp 
the meaning of Boswell’s ‘idea.’ Walpole is omitted altogether, 
and a person who appears to be Peter the Wild Boy is introduced. 
Tags from Hume’s Concise Account are added, together with a 
pastoral background and two monkeys. What Hume is presenting 
(though labeled ‘dinner’) does not seem to be oats; it is hard to 
say what it is. And Tronchin (if Tronchin it be—he is not labeled) 
has transferred his attentions to Hume, and is assisted in his min- 
istrations by another bulky unnamed gentleman who stands back 
to. The meaningless ‘glister’ which Boswell noted as an addition 
to his idea is, I faney, a ludicrous misreading of his own ‘blister’ 
which Tronchin was supposed to apply, not to Hume but to Rous- 
seau. 

So much for the part played by Boswell and Walpole in this 
‘literary tragi-comedy.’ As regards the attribution of the anony- 
mous letters our conclusions must, in the present state of the evi- 
dence, be somewhat guarded. In any case these documents are of 
importance in a fair reading of the controversy. The Fable of the 
Pill-Doctor is good enough to be anybody’s, and all Boswellians 
will rejoice at last to see their author’s verses in the character of 
Jean Jacques. 





81 Peter had just been before the public. ‘Peter the Wild Man, who was 
taken in the Hartz forest in Hanover when a youth, and sent over to K. George 
I. in 1724, was brought from Cheshunt in Hertfordshire, (where he has been 
kept for many years at 30 1. per ann.) Jan. 7 to be seen by the royal family.— 
Like Shakespeare’s Caliban, he can fetch wood and water, but can speak no 
language articulately.’ Scots Magazine, March, 1767 (29.164) 











MILTON AND HIS PARAPHRASES OF THE 
PSALMS 


By Marian H. StTupD.ey 
Alabama College 


Interest in Milton’s Paraphrases of the Psalms has, for the most 
part, been directed by an effort to discover in them literary and 
poetical power. Not finding it in quality and quantity consonant 
with the expectations aroused by an acquaintance with Milton’s 
other poems, readers and critics have turned from them in disap- 
pointment and perplexity. The Psalms are henceforth dismissed 
as mere literary curiosities. They have been quite neglected ex- 
cept for Mr. Baldwin’s study of them as a means of ascertaining 
Milton’s knowledge of Hebrew. 

However, the Psalms have a primary value; not on account of 
their poetic merit, nor as an evidence of Milton’s Hebrew scholar- 
ship, but because they are an expression of the religious life of 
17th century England, and because they reveal to us another 
phase of the closeness with which Milton associated himself with 
the interests of the day. Moreover, unlike any other work of Mil- 
ton’s, they betray the blind poet’s struggle to attain to the seren- 
ity of the ‘‘Sonnet on his Blindness.’’ 

This article is not primarily concerned with the translation of 
the 114th and 136th Psalms, which were done as school exercises, 
although they compare very favorably with Milton’s later efforts 
and with the recognized editions of the Psalter. Dunster long 
since pointed out that these paraphrases show the influence of 
Sylvester; and, in a forthcoming article, Professor Hanford of 
the University of Michigan, presents conclusive proof of Milton’s 
indebtedness to the Latin paraphrases of George Buchanan, which 
were used as a text-book in Seotland.* 

Influences in both home and church fostered this interest in 
psalmody. The elder Milton had written some tunes for the 1621 
edition of Sternhold and Hopkins Psalms put forth by Ravens- 
croft. In worship, psalm-singing was a custom common to Angli- 





1J. H. Hanford, Milton’s Early Poetry. The references are to ‘‘Georg. 
Buchanani Paraphrasis in Librum Psalmorum’’ in Poemata, Amsterdam, 1687, 
pp. 1 ff. 
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cans and sectarians alike. Adopted with the permission of Eliza- 
beth in 1559, after the return of the Marian exiles from Geneva, 
it had continued unabated with the progress of the Reformation. 
During the first half of the 17th century and even after the adop- 
tion of the psalms of Francis Rous by act of Parliament in 1646, 
the need of a new national psalter was felt. Laymen and clergy- 
men alike translated and paraphrased the Psalms, some for their 
own enjoyment, others with the hope that their psalters, in whole 
or in part, might be adopted for public worship. 

So popular was psalmody that from 1600 to 1653 (the years 
concerned in this study) there were published 206 metrical ver- 
sions of the complete psalter, 19 containing prose and metre both; 
27 of ‘‘certaine and sundry’’ psalms, including, besides Milton’s, 
such illustrious names as Sir Francis Bacon, George Herbert, John 
Donne, Bishop Hall, and George Sandys. Of the complete psalters 
the most popular was that of Sternhold and Hopkins, but those of 
Wither, Rous, and Braithwaite were much used. Besides these, 
there were in circulation manuscript copies of versifications such 
as those by Sir Philip Sidney and his sister, the Countess of Pem- 
broke, and by Lord Fairfax. These ‘‘chamber metaphrases’’ were 
passed around among the author’s friends and perhaps used for 
private devotions. 

It is only to be expected that Milton, in the same spirit that 
actuated other seventeenth century poets, would have tried his 
hand at so popular a kind of writing. In this choice of subject he 
was as surely a man of his time as in his pamphlets written in be- 
half of the liberties of the people. 

It was customary, during the Reformation, for versifiers of the 
Psalms to look with care to their original texts. William Barton 
claimed that his ‘‘Psalmes’’ were ‘‘close and proper to the He- 
brew’’; Braithwaite’s were ‘‘conferred with the Hebrew veritie 
. .. together with the Latine, Greek Septuagint, and the Chaldee 
Paraphrase’’; Wither’s were translated ‘‘according to the scope of 
the original’’; and Sternhold and Hopkins ‘‘conferred with the 
Hebrew’’ also. Milton’s claim is similar to theirs. Like them also 
he deliberately used words and phrases that did not render the 
text literally, because he evidently considered acceptable religious 
interpretation of more importance than accurate translation. In 
addition, he again and again used expressions already made dear 
by familiar use, preferring them to the more scholarly term and 
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more exact meaning. In his translations Milton is doing the cus- 
tomary and popular thing. 

The 1648 group consists of nine psalms which were probably, as 
Masson suggests, a sample of what Milton might do in making a 
psalter to supersede the long-used Sternhold and Hopkins, that 
would serve for possible use in publie worship. Such a purpose 
required the sacrifice of literalness for the sake of dogma, and of 
lyricism for the sake of form. The psalms must be written in ac- 
cordance with accepted theological belief, and in the popular ser- 
vice metre so that they could be sung to the long-used tunes. By 
his conformity in this regard, Milton shows himself fully in the 
tradition that made psalm-singing a revered and significant part 
of public worship. And he is acting in accordance with his own 
expressed opinion of the power and value of the Psalms as stated 
in ‘‘The Reason for Church Government.’”* 

It is this group of Psalms that Baldwin, on the strength of Mil- 
ton’s statement that ‘‘all but what is in a different character are 
the very words of the Text translated from the original,’’ consid- 
ers an ‘‘experiment in accurate translation.’’? However, the pop- 
ularity of such a claim and the evident purpose of this translation 
should warn us not to put too much weight upon such an asser- 
tion, nor to use these psalms as an evidence of Milton’s Hebrew 
scholarship; for accuracy of translation is but one element in 
psalmody, and of no more comparative importance than form or 
interpretation. 

Milton’s reason for selecting these particular Psalms as a sample 
of what he might do is perhaps found in the arguments preceding 
them in both the Authorized and the Douay Versions, which are 
substantially alike. They express the need of the Church for 
God’s guidance. To the mind of Milton, the church was passing 
through the most critical period of her history. These psalms, 
then, parallel his controversial pamphlets. They are his poetic 
protest and appeal on behalf of the church. In his translation he 
must have felt that he might further the cause of religion. 

The paraphrases of 1653 are prompted by a different motive. 
Milton has begun at the beginning of the Psalms, as if with the 
intention of completing the Book; not necessarily for use in the 
church, because he does not use the service form, but as if to sat- 





2 “*Reason for Church Government,’’ Prose Works, Bohn ed., Vol. 2, p. 479. 
3 Baldwin, E. C., ‘‘ Milton and the Psalms,’’ Mod. Phil., Vol. 17, pp. 457 ff. 
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isfy an ambition to write a metaphrase more worthy of his model 
and of his own powers, and so he uses freer measures. There is 
also another purpose in this re-phrasing of these songs—an at- 
tempt in so doing ‘‘to allay the perturbations of the mind, and 
set the affections in right tune,’’ in the early days of his blindness. 
But of that I shall speak later. 

Despite their different aims, both groups of paraphrases resem- 
ble current psalmody in the same way, and may be compared with 
it in the freedom of choice of words, in theological interpretation, 
and in relation to current versions of the Bible. No other work of 
Milton’s is more like the type of which it is an example than his 
paraphrases are. 

In order to judge them in the light of the scholarship and opin- 
ion of the day, it has seemed wise to consult not only other meta- 
phrases, so far as these were obtainable, but also the various Bi- 
blieal versions, as listed below.* 

This article does not aim to rebut Mr. Baldwin’s, but it will sug- 
gest that certain points which his makes, as due to inadequate 
scholarship, may be otherwise interpreted. For instance, Mr. 
Baldwin believes that Milton relies upon the Vulgate rather than 





4Complete Psalters: 
Ainsworth, Henry, Psalms in Metre (ed. of 1642). 
Barton, Wm., The Book of Psalms in Metre (ed. of 1682). 
Rous, Francis, Psalms (ed. of 1673). 
Braithwaite, Rich., The Psalmes of David (ed. of 1638). 
Sandys, George, Paraphrase upon the Psalmes of David (ed. of 1636). 
Sternhold and Hopkins, The Whole Book of Psalmes (ed. of 1619). 
Wither, George, The Psalmes of David (ed. of 1631). 
‘*Sundry and Certaine Psalmes’’: 


Bacon, Sir Francis Fraunce, Abraham 
Davies, Sir John Hall, Joseph 
Davies, John (of Hereford) Herbert, George 
Davison, Christopher and Francis Hunnis, Wm. 
Donne, John Sidney, Sir Philip 


Fletcher, Phineas 
The Hexaplar Psalter, ed. W. A. Wright, Camb., 1911. Containing 
The Coverdale, 1535; The Great Bible, 1539; The Geneva, 1560; The 
Bishops, 1568; The Authorized, 1611; The Revised, 1885. 
The Douay; The Old Testament Translated from the Latin Vulgate, by the 
Roman Catholic College of Douay, 1609, Balt. & N. Y., 1889. 
Literal translation from the Hebrew: Cheyne, T. K., The Book of Psalms, 
London, 1904. 

Many paraphrasers of the day did not use the same material Milton did; 
Crashaw, Wotton, and Vaughan, for instance. Others I could not get. I should 
especially have liked to read the translations of the Countess of Pembroke, who 
translated the 45th to the 150th Psalms, thus completing the Psalter begun by 
Sidney. I should have liked also to see the work of Bishop King (1651), of 
Sir Edwin Sandys (1615), of John Vicar (1631), and of Christopher, Lord 
Hatton (1644). 
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upon the Hebrew both for error and strength, that he weakens the 
original by unwise expansion, being at times less concrete than the 
original ; he notes allusions not in the original and the expression 
of opinions that turn the thought of the text; and all these are 
evidences of Hebrew scholarship or the lack of it. On the con- 
trary, for the most part, the cause of each of these characteristics 
is found in Milton’s desire to voice the thought and feeling of the 
day and in a knowledge of current psalmody so thorough that he 
could seareely escape the use of familiar expression. 

To illustrate: Mr. Baldwin notes that in Ps. 80, v. 9, Milton 
makes a grammatical error. A study of other paraphrasers shows 
that they and Milton felt so strongly the force of the agent, the 
hand of God, in aiding the chosen people, that they saw no vital 
lack of literalness in suiting the original construction to the mean- 
ing. Even the Douay tends toward the common conception in that 
it also presents God as the active agent. Milton preferred to 
render the idea in the spirit of the English versions, both metrical 
and Scriptural. 

Likewise Mr. Baldwin criticizes Milton’s use of capitals as a 
departure from the use of the Hebrew and the Vulgate. Yet the 
English versions and the paraphrases, all voicing the messianic 
import of the Psalms, delight in such capitalization and such 
phrases as ‘‘Son of Man,’’ ‘‘Messiah dear,’’ ‘‘Anoynted Heir,’’ 
‘*heloved Christ.’’ 

If, as Mr. Baldwin thinks, Milton is indebted to the Vulgate for 
the phrase ‘‘Egypt-land,’’ so also are Barton, Rous, and Wither, 
all of whom commonly use the same compound, and from whom 
Milton probably inherited it. 

Another example of dependence upon the Vulgate that Mr. 
Baldwin, finds is the fact that Milton translates the Hebraic phrase 
meaning ‘‘from the grave of the lower world’’ into ‘‘from the 
lowest hell.’’ But this translation is commonly found in this par- 
ticular reference, Ps. 86, v. 13, in both the texts of the Hexaplar 
Psalter and also the Douay. We may say it represents Milton’s 
preference for the familiar wording. Elsewhere he translates the 
same expression literally. 

Ps. 85, v. 6, is quoted as another instance of Milton’s depend- 
ence upon the Vulgate. The English ‘‘revive,’’ however, is not 
only a direct translation of the Hebrew and the Latin ‘‘viuifica- 
bis,’’ but it is also in line with the Hexaplar Psalter and synony- 
mous with the Douay ‘‘quicken.’’ 
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Again Mr. Baldwin notes that Milton errs in Ps. 82, vv.1-2. 
Had he followed the Vulgate he would not have made the mistake. 
Yet it is noteworthy that the majority of the sacred texts agree 
with Milton (or he with them) in saying ‘‘He judgeth among the 
gods,’’ and all, including the Douay, resemble Milton. All are 
quite different from the Hebrew. It seems as if Mr. Baldwin had 
erred in his judgment of this stanza; for Cheyne thus explains 
the Hebrew: ‘‘The league of the impious is here represented as 
a section of the ‘assembly of Israel’. . . Impiety may be shown in 
different ways: here, it is exhibited by acts of judicial injustice.’’ 
Milton and the translators of Seripture have caught the spirit of 
the Hebrew, and Cheyne’s translation and explanation place the 
sense of the Hebrew in line with them. 

Milton’s Psalms are full of the expansion of which Mr. Baldwin 
speaks. In Ps. 80, v. 10, Milton renders ‘‘Open thy mouth wide 
and I will fill it’’ into 


‘“Ask large enough, and I, besought, 
Will grant thy full demand.’’ 


“é 


This is directly traceable to Wither’s ‘‘ And will they largest ask- 
ing give.’’ 

A different sort of expansion is found in the rendering of a pass- 
age from Ps. 8. The Authorized version has it: ‘‘Thou hast put 
all things under his feet, all sheep and oxen; yea, and the beasts 
of the field; The fowl of the air; and the fish of the sea, and 
whatsoever passeth through the paths of the sea.’’ Milton, as Bald- 
win notes, sacrifices concreteness in his paraphrase. But Mr. Bald- 
win fails to note that the Bible is not uniformly concrete, and that 
Milton generalizes in order to be uniform. In the same manner, 
Sandys, Fraunce, Davies, and Hall generalize the concrete, where- 
as the formal versifiers follow the double method of Scripture. 

A more striking instance of this love for expansion, common to 
all the versifiers, is found in Ps. 80, v. 12. Milton’s expansion, in 
this ease, also illustrates his conception of the cause of sin, an act 
of the will resulting in disobedience toward God.° It was natural 
for Milton to amplify the Hebrew for the purpose of instruction, 
and also, departing widely from Scripture, to follow instead the 
lines of Sternhold and Sandys, which more nearly expressed the 
teaching he thought allowable. 


Sternhold: Then did I leave them to their will, 
In hardness of their heart. 





5 ‘*‘Christian Doctrine,’’ Prose Works, Bohn ed., Vol. IV, p. 253. 
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Sandys: Whom I unto their hearts resigned, 

And errors of their wandering mind, 
Milton: Then did I leave them to their will, 

And to their wandering mind. 

Illustrations of similar expansion could be multiplied greatly; 
as could examples of a sort of current exchange of vocabulary and 
phrase among the metaphrasers. 

Mr. Baldwin calls v. 18, Ps. 83, an example of Milton’s expres- 
sion of ‘‘ Arian opinions.’’ I believe it is less such an expression 
than it is the repetition of a remembered phrase. Milton says: 


ae a 
Art the Most High, and thou the same 
O’er all the earth art One. 


This is like Barton’s 


In all the earth the only one 
are highest over all. 
And also similar to the Coverdale and Geneva texts, which say 
‘thou art alone.’’ 

Of this group of 1648, the 86th and the 88th Ps. are different 
from all the rest, for they are the expression of a sense of per- 
sonal estrangement from God. In them Milton is more literal 
and less expansive than in the rest, but, for all that, he fails to 
transfuse through his paraphrase and intense emotion of the 
Psalmist. In part, his medium is to blame, but really the greater 
success of other authors, notably Davison, Braithwaite, and 
Sandys, with these same Psalms, is due to their deeper sympathy 
for the subject. Such lamentation as this is one that seldom finds 
expression in Milton. Even Adam and Eve in Paradise do not 
directly voice their lament. Milton avoids a direct, dramatic rep- 
resentation of their sorrow. He is more interested in their intelli- 
gent handling of their situation than in an emotional scene of sor- 
row and repentance. Undoubtedly this is a sign of healthy 
normality in Milton. The fact of repentance is enough. The next 
thing is action acceptable to God. When Adam and Eve together 
importune God, yet is 


i - « their port 
Not of mean suitors. 


and at once their orisons are rewarded by 


Strength added from above, new hope to spring 
Out of despair, joy, but with fear yet linked. 


Evidently the dwelling upon despair (a non-Christian emotion) 
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and the vocal expression of repentance were foreign to Milton’s 
habit of mind and contrary to his conception of God’s grace. His 
high opinion of man demands a ‘‘port not of mean suitors.’’ In- 
deed, Milton may never have had the consciousness of sin that 
‘would or could completely cut him off from a just God whose 
later dispensation was compact of mercy.® 

The 1653 group of Psalms reveals Milton’s struggle and suffer- 
ing in the early days of his blindness. Excepting the 8th, which 
is a song of praise, these psalms voice the conflict of the godly and 
the ungodly. The seventeenth century Christian realized this con- 
flict very keenly and must have found in these eries of David 
against his enemies an outlet for his own suffering spirit. As Mil- 
ton uses them, they become a reflection of his deplorable condition, 
a ery from his wounded, thwarted spirit. For instance, in Ps. 6, 
Milton thus renders the seventh verse: 

mine eye 


Thro’ grief consumes, is waxen old and dark 
I’ the midst of all mine enemies that mark. 


Of all the versifiers of this Psalm, he alone uses the word dark 
as if to express a total want of sight. It does not seem as if mere 
chance would have led him to use the same word to characterize 
blindness in Paradise Lost: 


But cloud instead and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me. ‘ 


And in Samson Agonistes: 


O dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrevocably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day! 


It rather seems that the poet is new to his darkness, and that he 
intensifies the mood of the Psalmist as he would not otherwise 
have done. It makes Milton more human to think that he did not 
all at once arrive at the serenity of the Sonnet on his Blindness. 

Another personal note unvoiced by Scripture or the other para- 
phrasers sounds from the word mark. Milton is acutely con- 
scious that his enemies are on the alert to find cause to criticize. 
They are actively engaged against him. In a similar fashion, he 
alone renders the eighth verse of the fifth Psalm: ‘‘because of 
those who do observe if I transgress.’’ Also in the second Psalm, 
as if he were enduring persecution or remembering it, he begged 
God to speak to his enemies ‘‘severe . . . in his wrath,’’ as if the 





6‘‘The Christian Doctrine,’’ Prose Works, Bohn ed., Vol. IV, pp. 335-6. 
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poet’s spirit like his eyes was dark, and he needed some one to bat- 
tle for him in his loneliness and distress, and justify him in the 
midst of his enemies. 

In his paraphrase of Ps. 3, v. 2, he writes: ‘‘Many are they 
that of my life distrustfully say, ‘No help for him in God 
there lies’.’’ In the same vein, he writes in Psalm 4, regarding 
those who doubt God’s goodness in the midst of afflictions: 
‘“Talking like this world’s brood.’’ These are rebukes to men who 
misjudge afiliction for chastisement, and do not see.God’s ways in 
the lives of men, a kind of blasphemy Milton could not be guilty 
of even in the difficult days of his early blindness. At the same 
time they are his protest that he does not wish to have his afflic- 
tion judged as Eliphaz judged Job’s (reference as above). They 
are a ery for fairness and a statement of his own trust in the midst 
of misery. In the psalmist’s cries, Milton conceals the torture of 
his own soul, and seeks to ‘‘allay the perturbations of the mind,’’ 
but he has not yet ‘‘set the affections in right tune.’’ The attempt 
to versify these songs that he believed ‘‘to be incomparable”’ ‘‘over 
all kinds of lyric poesy’’ helped him on to the victory over his 
stormy spirit. 

This study of Milton’s paraphrases shows that the basis of his 
work is not only the Hebrew, but all available texts. He is no 
more dependent upon the Vulgate (for accuracy or inaccuracy) 
than upon the English versions of Scripture. Perhaps he is less 
dependent upon it for phraseology. Moreover, Milton’s borrow- 
ing from all sources is due to deliberate and judicious choice 
rather than to lack of Hebrew scholarship. He chooses as he will, 
and he refrains from a strict adherence to the literal meaning of 
the sacred text as well as from a free play of the imagination on 
account of the definite purpose he set himself to perform. 

As for his literary success in the paraphrases, we may safely 
say that he maintains a dignity consonant with his original, de- 
spite limitations of form. He feels the power and majesty of the 
sacred text and communicates that feeling to the reader. With 
the exception of Sandys, Sidney, and Davison, he is equal to the 
recognized psalmists of the day. Obviously, however, his versifica- 
tion is not the success we should have expected from him; for we 
should have expected him to overtop them all. His voluntary lim- 
itations have been too hampering to his genius. The field, despite 
the appeal and the greatness of the task, lacks freedom, and Mil- 
ton’s spirit is cramped and flags. 








THEODORE DE BANVILLE AS A POET OF 
REVOLT 


By Exuiotr M. Grant 
Smith College 


It is by no means a novelty to assert that the philosophy of the 
Romantic school was essentially one of escape and protest. Op- 
pressed by the indifference and incomprehension of society, writers 
celebrated in prose and verse their own otherwiseness and took 
refuge in a pessimistic exoticism. Thus do we explain the extra- 
ordinary vogue in Romantic literature of Ossian, of the Middle 
Ages, of Spain and the Orient, even of America. Thus do we ac- 
count for the lyrical laments of spiritual isolation that occur in the 
works of Romantic poets and novelists. And even in the Romantic 
period this sense of disillusionment and of moral solitude leads to 
a withdrawal from active life and to a determination to serve but 
one mistress, Beauty. We say ‘‘even in the Romantic period,’’ for 
this attitude is pre-eminently connected with a later epoch, the 
years following the establishment of the Second Empire. 

There is, indeed, an evolution here that needs to be studied and 
traced. We are convinced that the development of the economic 
life of France is intimately connected with the progressively clear- 
er definition of the escape-philosophy of its poets . In fact, we have 
elsewhere studied the influence of the industrial movement on 
French poetry and related the controversy that was thereby en- 
gendered. In this article, we wish to indicate another aspect of 
the problem and to illustrate our contention by references to the 
poetry of Théodore de Banville. 

The early Romantic poets were so concerned with the problem of 
individualism and so absorbed in the struggle to break with the 
worn-out literary conventions of a by-gone age, that the material 
aspects of contemporary society are but little reflected in their 
work. It is rare, indeed, to find in the poetry of Lamartine, Mus- 
set, or de Vigny, in the early poetry of Hugo, any precise allusions 
to the social background. They are all obsessed with the import- 





1 Relations between Poetry and Industry under Louis-Philippe and Napoleon 
ITI, Harvard University thesis, 1923. Also ‘‘ Poetry and Modern Industry, a 
literary controversy of the Second Empire’’ in Publications of the Modern 
Language Assn., Dec., 1924. 
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ance and uniqueness—Vigny infinitely less than the others—of 
their own emotional experience. But as time goes on, a profound 
change takes place, till with Leconte de Lisle, Baudelaire, and 
others we once again attain objectivity in French poetry.? Their 
philosophy, however, is none the less one of escape and protest. 
But it is now a very definite form of revolt; it is a denunciation of 
a materialistic society—a society that since 1820 has been more and 
more influenced by the development of industry and commerce fav- 
ored by the political domination of the bourgeoisie. Leconte de 
Lisle affirms that ‘‘l’impure laideur est la reine du monde.’’ The 
explanation of this phrase may be found in his comments on the 
‘‘Pandémonium industriel’’ inserted in the Preface of Poémes et 
Poésies. It is to escape from this that he takes refuge in an ideal 
of artistic beauty that has no other end or aim than itself and in 
the scientific reconstitution of a glorious past. 

Théodore de Banville’s poetry illustrates this shift of point of 
view. Less emotional, less personal than the work of Lamartine or 
Musset, it is less erudite, less exotic, and less objective than that 
that of Leconte de Lisle. Susceptible of many interpretations and 
judgments, the poetry of de Banville may nevertheless be truthful- 
ly described as a vigorous and all-embracing protest against a ma- 
terialistic civilization.* 

In his very first volume, Les Cariatides, de Banville at once de- 
spairs of and hopes for the existence of Poetry: 

Oh! ses pleurs de martyre, hélas! me sont un signe 

Que depuis bien longtemps, elle & qui nous croyons, 

Se serait envolée & de plus purs rayons, 

Si le temps n’efit meurtri sa couronne éternelle, 

Et d’un souffle orageux n’efit engourdi son aile. 

Le siécle a beau sentir 1’anathéme sur lui 

Muse de lavenir, montre-moi le chemin.4 
Here we have, expressed with reasonable clarity, the dual attitude 
that persists in de Banville’s poetry for a period of more than 





2 By ‘‘objectivity’’ we do not mean at all ‘‘impassibility.’’ In fact, we 
= against the application of the latter epithet to the poetry of Leconte de 

isle. 

3 Lanson, Histoire de la Littérature frangaise, 11me éd.: ‘‘ Ame égale, sans 
fiévre et sans orages, esprit moyen, sans idées ni besoin de penser, Théodore de 
Banville jongle sereinement avec les rythmes.’’ In a foot-note he describes 
this judgment as being not erroneous but too harsh. After all a poet does not 
need to think and de Banville is a true artist whose contribution to the technique 
of French versification was important. We cannot help feeling that, even with 
this reservation, M. Lanson’s judgment remains too severe. 

4 La Voie Lactée, 1842. 
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twenty years: contempt for present civilization, a corrupting and 
poisonous atmosphere where Poetry may scarcely live; hope for the 
future, a firm conviction that somehow the mysterious child of 
man’s soul will be preserved to human kind. 

The corroborating details of this position are scattered through- 
out de Banville’s various recueils. In Le Sang de la Coupe,® La 
Malédiction de Cypris (composed May, 1847) is a long denunciation 
of materialism. Cypris contemplates her chosen city; everywhere 
she sees evidences of corruption; Gobseck and Gigonnet are en- 
throned in the capital of the goddess of beauty. Full of grief and 
anger, Cypris curses this place of wickedness and departs. Fuchs 
discusses this poem briefly® and concludes that it is spoiled by one 
essential error: ‘‘la disproportion entre 1’élément antique et 
]’élément moderne qui le composent.’’ However that may be, it is 
the latter element which interests us here. Industry and commerce 
are debasing influences. The former is symbolized—with a touch 
of involuntary admiration on the poet’s part, it must be admitted 
—by the railroad: 

Ainsi qu’un beau génie en un monde féerique, 

Tu brises d’un seul doigt les biens corporels 

Quand tu lances un jour, au bruit d’un chant lyrique, 

Sur ces chemins plus longs qu’un fleuve d’Amérique, 

Que sillonne d’azur le fer brillant des rails, 

Tes grands coursiers de flamme aux pieds surnaturels. 
The railroad, then—a direct allusion, be it noted, to the economic 
development of the period—is a symbol of materialism. And there 
can be little doubt that de Banville looks upon industrial machin- 
ery in general as a retrogression rather than a progress, for he 
says explicitly: 

Montre le dur métal dont tu fais des récoltes 

Mets-le sur tes frontons et sur tes archivoltes 

Fais-en 1’Ame et le sang des machines de fer 

Qui par leurs dents de fonte et leur souffle d’enfer 


Dompteront la nature et vaincront ses révoltes, 
Et dont les noirs sanglots étoufferont 1’éclair. 


Similarly, de Banville thunders against commercial greed: 
Et la cité superbe, insatiable, immonde 
Crie et chante son hymne 4 ]’Or, maitre du monde. 


The conclusion? ‘‘Les poétes sont morts.’’ 





5 Published 1857. 
6 M. Fuchs, Théodore de Banville, 1912, p. 112. 
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The aim of the Odes Funambulesques (1857), says Fuchs, is to 
‘‘oublier le vulgaire odieux, ou lui dire, tout en riant, ses vérités.’’7 
The result is a combination of light frivolity and serious satire. 
The latter furnishes us with further evidence of de Banville’s con- 
demnation of contemporary society. Evohé is a protest against 
money-madness as well as against the absence of the grandes pas- 
sions of other days. Here is a description of the modern Cleopatra: 

Dés qu’Antoine est a sec, plus joyeuse qu’un merle, 

Cléopatre s’enfuit sur l’aile du steamer, 

Et, de Waterloo-Road effrontant la rumeur, 

Puise a ces fonds secrets que, pour ses amourettes, 

La perfide Albion avance & nos lorettes. 
Such is the degenerating influence of scientific invention and com- 
mercial success. Le Mirecourt attacks the mass production (sug- 
gestive of the industrial method) of such writers as Alexandre 
Dumas pére. The Méditation, poétique et littéraire laments the 
passing of the generation of 1830 and opposes to them the activities 
of the men of 1856: 

Aujourd’hui Weill posséde un bouchon de carafe, 

Arséne a des maisons, Nadar est photographe, 

Véron maitre-seigneur, 
Fournier construit des bricks de papier, et les mate, 
Henri la Madeléne a fait du carton-pate. 
Lequel vaut mieux, Seigneur? 

It is obviously with bitterness that de Banville sees industry and 
commerce assuming constantly larger proportions, to the point of 
suppress literary preoccupations. 

Les Exilés form a poetic collection difficult to estimate. It is not 
our purpose here to balance the amount of hope and confidence on 
the one hand and of bitterness and discouragement on the other 
that, combined, produce a rather curious and unharmonious im- 
pression. The element of discouragement can be traced in large 
part to de Banville’s reaction to society. It remained the same in 
1867 as it was in 1857 and 1842. Certain it is that Les Ezilés con- 
tain passages of pained disillusionment. 


Eh bien! oui, nous fuyons Nos regards, ciel changeant, 
Ne refléteront plus les longs fleuves d’argent. 


Homme, vil meurtrier des Dieux, es-tu content? 
Les bois profonds, les monts et ie ciel éclatant 
Sont vides, et les flots sont vides: c’est ton régne.8 





7 Ibid, p. 181. 
8 L’Exil des Dieux. 
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This passage contains, it is true, no precise allusions to the social 
background. But such verses as these combined with pieces like 
Baudelaire, Rouviére, A la Muse reveal the haughty attitude vis-a- 
vis a money-mad society that forms one of the corner-stones of the 
Parnassian reaction. The poems that seem most removed from 
actuality may nevertheless have been inspired by contemporary 
preoccupations, by the need of affirming once again the eternal im- 
portance and superiority of the spirit. De Banville, like Leconte 
de Lisle after all, has much faith. Man’s blindness and stupidity 
have been severely punished. Despair is his reward. But the pun- 
ishment will not be everlasting. The poets will bring back the de- 
parted Gods: 
. voici qu’en des ages plus doux 
Les poétes nouveaux ont eu pitié de nous!9 

Of the Trente-six Ballades joyeuses we need to mention but two, 
the well-known Ballade de ses regrets pour l’an 1830 and the Bal- 
lade de sa fidélité a la Poésie. The first treats the theme of the 
Méditation, poétique et littéraire, already discussed. The material- 
ism of the present—‘‘tout est conquis par les fesse-Mathieu’’—is 
opposed to the idealism of 1830. The second, without any attempt 
at comparison, bewails the sterility of the epoch: 


L’art défleurit, la muse en sa détresse 
Fuit, les seins nus, sous un vent meurtrier, 


Siécle de fer, créve de sécheresse : 

Frappe et meutris ]1’Ange & la blonde tresse. 
and reaffirms the author’s own loyalty: ‘‘Pourquoi je vis? Pour 
l’amour du laurier.’’ 

Nothing appears more disturbing to Théodore de Banville than 
the possible utilization of mechanical inventions for war purposes. 
Here, especially, does scientific progress seem but a delusion and a 
chimera. In the Occidentales the poet unceasingly pours out his 
wrath upon a society seemingly bent on self-destruction : 


La France tout d’abord se transforme en caserne 
Puis 1’Europe. O destin miraculeux et doux.1° 


La Balle Explosible is an effective attack on militarism. In La 
Mitrailleuse, a distinction is made between real and false progress 
in lines that appear singularly prophetic to us: 





9 Le Festin des Dieuz. 
10 Le Siécle a Aiguille. 
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Quand tu pétris, cyclope avec ton dur marteau 
La Machine — béte de somme 

Qui traine en se jouant le char et le bateau 
Détruit l’espace, affranchit 1’homme, 


Alors le ‘faux Progrés, ton singe, ‘acclimaté 
Dans les batailles voleaniques, 
Pour nous hacher menu comme chair & paté 
Forge des hommes mécaniques.11 
What de Banville says in these verses about war machinery may be 
considered as representative of his attitude toward machinery in 
general. The applications of science may result in destruction as 
well as in progress. The railroad, though aiding the conquest and 
development of matter, may nevertheless in the final accounting be 
found to have wrought injury to the spirit. And the poet never 
loses sight of the fact that the latter is the important thing: 
Aimer le vin, 
La beauté, le printemps divin, 
Cela suffit. Le reste est vain. 
Here we have the reverse side of the medal—the affirmative aspect 
of de Banville’s poetry. His faith in idealism is persistent and un- 
shakable. His fidelity to poetry is unceasingly reiterated through- 
out all his literary career. 

It is important to observe furthermore that an essential element 
of de Banville’s positive attitude is his belief in science itself. 
However much he may deplore the unholy uses of applied science, 
he cannot do otherwise than feel confidence in the scientific spirit 
devoted to the discovery of truth. The Preface (1857) to the Odes 
Funambulesques declares explicitly: 

Rien n’empéche et ne saurait empécher 1’essor de la Science, de la Poésie, 
du Génie dans toutes ces manifestations, enfin de ce qui est la vie méme de la 
France. 

Doubtless de Banville approved the even more significant statement 
of Leconte de Lisle: 

L’art et la science, longtemps séparés par suite des efforts divergents de 
]’intelligence, doivent done tendre & s’unir étroitement, si ce n’est & se con- 
fondre.12 
Close observation and profound erudition, two necessary character- 
isties of the great scientist, are by no means scorned by these two 
poets of the Second Empire. On the contrary! and, coming to a 





11 1868. 
12 Preface to the Poémes Antiques, 1852. 
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more particular question, that of actual poetic redaction, de Ban- 
ville says: 

Il faut cependant savoir tout ....Tu ne connaitras jamais trop bien 
l’histoire, les théologiens, la philosophie, 1’esthétique, les beaux-arts, les arts 
somptuaires et de décoration et les termes techniques de tous les métiers . . . .13 

We do not wish to try to simplify in rather crude fashion a 
problem which is really tremendously complex. While it is true 
that in 1855 the greater wealth and economic power of the bour- 
geois gave the poets a new angle of attack, it must not be forgotten 
that the enmity was of long date and that the bourgeois of 1830 
was fully as much an object of anathema. We have, furthermore, 
indicated that the escape-philosophy of the early Romanticists was 
essentially personal. But it is none the less true that it was partly 
a reaction against material progress. Musset did not fail to say so: 

Tout est bien balayé sur vos chemins de fer. 

Tout est grand, tout est beau,—mais on meurt dans votre air.14 
Alfred de Vigny made a similar protest in La Maison du Berger 
and even reproaches science itself in a gloomy generalization : 

La science 

Trace autour de la terre un chemin triste et droit; 
later, however—and it is perhaps worth noting that Leconte de 
Lisle’s Preface to the Poémes Antiques had then appeared—Vigny 
affirmed his belief in science: 

Le vrai Dieu, le Dieu fort, c’est le Dieu des idées. 

Sur nos fronts oi le germe est jeté par le sort, 

Répandons le Savoir en fécondes ondées.15 
In spite of these seeming contraductions, however, we feel that our 
general contention is correct, that the development of the economic 
background is in part responsible for the change of tone in French 
poetry between, let us say, 1830 and 1860. In this evolution the 
poetry of Théodore de Banville stands midway. He protested vig- 
orously against the materialism of society. For this reason—as 
well as others—his work appears to us different from that of the 
poets of 1830. By 1852, Leconte de Lisle was able pretty much to 
ignore this purely negative aspect of the problem, and to insist 
upon a constructive program. 

A recent critic has pointed out that ‘‘gains for humanity are, 





13 Petit Traité de Versification, 1872. 
14 Rolla, 1833. 
15 La Bouteille a la Mer, 1858. 
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pari passu, gains for the expression of humanity that we call liter- 
ature. Industrialism had been a loss of ground for the one, and 
romanticism a loss of ground for the other.’”?® But he finds conso- 
lation in the fact that science has produced more legitimate off- 
spring than industrialism, that science in its purest aspects has 
contributed to the enlargement of the human spirit and therefore 
to the enrichment of literature. Such a thesis finds support in the 
literary theories so eloquently expressed by Leconte de Lisle, whose 
poetry is certainly an addition to the wealth of classical literature 
that has at once charmed, consoled, and enriched humanity. In 
the development of French poetry in the nineteenth century Théo- 
dore de Banville played a transition réle. The individual dream- 
world that had dominated the work of his predecessors, still his 
contemporaries, was largely abandoned by him and reality became 
in great measure his inspiration. 





16 N. Arvin ‘‘Romanticism and the Modern Mind,’’ The Freeman, Feb. 20, 
o7 #1¢ 
al, 1924, 
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Gottfried Kellers Leben, Briefe wnd Tagebiicher. Auf Grund der Biographie 
Jakob Baechtolds dargestellt und herausgegeben von Emil Ermatinger. Stutt- 
gart and Berlin, Cotta. 3 volumes. Sixth to eighth edition, 1923. 

The most important external change, as compared to the obsolete biographie 
by Baechtold, is a complete rearrangement of the material. Aside from the self- 
evident elimination of the poems, sketches, and fragments found after Keller’s 
death, which belong properly in the critical edition of the poet’s works, it was 
necessary to separate the letters and diaries from the biography proper. The 
latter doubtless would be of greater value if Ermatinger had re-written it en- 
tirely instead of taking over long passages—including many errors—from 
Baechtold’s work, though it can not be denied that the new editor has almost 
succeeded in obliterating the fact that the text is the joint work of two men. 
Still more deplorable is Ermatinger’s polemic against Baechtold’s opinion that 
Keller showed certain inconsistent traits of character. If it had been necessary 
to start this controversy again it should have been placed in the notes. 

But the shortcomings amount to little if we consider the excellent work 
Ermatinger has done. Baechtold had considered it his duty to disregard much 
material as unfit for discussion. Ermatinger, on the other hand, has treated 
the subject historically and critically, as permitted by a lapse of twenty-five 
years. He has been able to disclose new episodes of the poet’s life, as the en- 
gagement to Luise Scheidegger which was ended by the suicide of the girl; or 
the friendship with Marie Melos, who renewed in the seventies her former friend- 
ly relation to the poet, thus furnishing the motif for the re-appearance of Judith 
in the second version of Der Griine Heinrich; or the violent though vain love 
to Betty Tendering, the Dortchen Schénfund in the fourth volume of the novel. 
But still more valuable is the excellent exposition of Keller’s development as 
a poet. Ermatinger’s tracing of the influence of Feuerbach’s philosophy upon 
the poet shows an admirable capacity for psychological analysis. Keller’s 
youthful poetical attempts and his vain efforts in the field of drama are no 
longer treated as isolated instances but as organic parts in his poetical de- 
velopment. The treatment of the poet’s works in regard to origin, motifs, 
technique, etc., is a masterpiece of philological research and criticism. 

Baechtold had once suggested that a complete unabridged collection of 
Keller’s letters would give an unfavorable picture of the poet’s character. In 
the new edition almost all passages omitted by Baechtold are supplied and the 
collection is practically complete. Yet hardly anyone will have to reverse his 
opinion of the man. How little does occasional swearing or a hard unjust 
judgment count in our estimation of the poet’s character if we take into con- 
sideration the rich storehouse of human thoughts and ideas which those letters 
contain! ERWIN GUSTAV GUDDE 


University of California 
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William Mason. A Study in Eighteenth Century Culture, by John W. Draper. 

The New York University Press, 1924. 

Dr. Draper’s biography is a substantial addition to that long list of studies 
recently undertaken with the view of rescuing minor authors from sometimes 
undeserved obscurity. In this instance the passion for facts results in a rather 
harsh and boyish condemnation of preceding biographers, the most of whom 
had the misfortune to be born before the failure to copy a date correctly had 
become an indictable offence. Dr. Draper has, however, gone far beyond his 
predecessors in filling in the story of Mason, and making him a real person. 
The evidence collected indicates that the famous friendship with Gray was 
more one of equals than has sometimes been realized. We are also reminded 
that contemporaries of Mason valued him, not, it is true, with the blind idolatry 
shown formerly toward Cowley, but with a high degree of respect. The analyses 
of the works of Mason are useful, especially in the case of The English Garden 
where the author traces clearly the mingling of classic and romantic in a matter 
outside literature. Most valuable, perhaps, is his dissection of the works and 
mind of Mason and his conclusion that Mason was forever confusing classic 
and romantic without realizing that he was guilty of logical inconsistency, 
and indeed without giving any evidence that he knew any significant struggle 
to be in progress. In his final estimate Dr. Draper finds Mason just about 
what he has been painted. No important alteration is necessary; time has 
done him no substantial injustice. Mason was a minor man and Dr. Draper 
says so. The work before us does, however, throw interesting light on the times 
and on the relationships of Mason to men greater than he,—to Walpole, and 
to Gray, whose Memoirs by Mason have preserved their author to posterity. 

BARTHOLOW V. CRAWFORD 
University of Iowa 


Gay’s Beggar’s Opera. Its Content, History, and Influence, by William Eben 
Schultz. XXIII -+ 407 pp. The Yale University Press, New Haven, 1923. 
The recent revival of the Beggar’s Opera, with its unprecedented London run, 

gives timeliness to the present creditable, if not highly significant, volume. 

Rather more than his predecessor, C. E. Pearce (Polly Peachum, 1913), Dr. 

Schultz has considered the opera as a whole, its setting, purpose, and history. 

Where Pearce writes gracefully of the human figures connected with the opera, 

and particularly of Lavinia Fenton, our present author utilizes liberally ex- 

cerpts from letters and periodicals for various purposes, particularly in demon- 
strating Gay’s satirical aims and in discussing the contemporary disturbance 
over the alleged immorality of the opera. As distinctive scholarly contributions 

Dr. Schulz offers three things: (1) a stage history of the opera, year by year, 

down to the present; (2) a list of the originals of the tunes used in the opera; 

(3) a list of over one hundred ballad operas written after the Beggar’s Opera 

and largely in imitation of it. In questions of fact he has often been able to 

set his predecessors right. In weighing arguments as to Gay’s purposes, he is 
invariably cautious and conservative. Wherever proof to the contrary is lack- 
ing, he accepts the author’s statements at their face value. As a whole, the 
book is well planned; and, although its new contributions are limited to those 
noted above, it assembles in convenient form much valuable information. 

BARTHOLOW V. CRAWFORD 
University of Iowa 
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Changing Ireland. Literary Backgrounds of the Irish Free State, by Norreys 

J.O’Conor. Harvard University Press, 1924. 

The essays that make up this volume are gathered in two groups, the first 
consisting of independent papers and the second of reviews of such books as 
Gilbert Chesterton’s Irish Impressions. The essays are the more interesting 
of the two; for the reviews are too short to have much significance. The second 
paper, ‘‘ The Gaelic Background of Ireland’s Literary Revival’’ is interesting ; 
and in two other essays, ‘‘Modern Anglo-Irish Poetry’’ and ‘‘Some Poets of 
the Allied Cause in the World War,’’ some of the best specimens of contem- 
porary Irish verse are given. A reader may wish that these three essays could 
have been lengthened by the inclusion of more poems and by a fuller and more 
critical estimate of the authors. The more general viewpoint, however, may be 
better, since the book gives ample guidance, if one is interested, for a more 
detailed examination of these Irish poems. 

E. N. 8. THOMPSON 
University of Iowa 


M. Tullit Ciceronis de divinatione libri, with Commentary, by Arthur Stanley 
Pease. University of Illinois, Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. VI, 
2, 3, VIII, 2, 3, 1920-23. 

In saying that Pease’s exegetical edition of the De Divinatione takes its 
place with the few really notable commentaries on classical authors produced 
in the United States I have said all that is essential in a review of this kind. 
The edition is particularly welcome because there is no really modern com- 
mentary available. The notes reveal an encyclopedic knowledge and perfect 
control of the literature. The text is not a critical one, being based mainly on 
that of Mueller. As the editor states, it is a pity that Plasberg’s promised 
critical edition was not yet available. 

The introduction gives a careful digest of the literature on such matters as 
date of writing, sources, and later history of the work. It is shown that not 
until the time of the deists did it come into its own. The inconsistency of its 
attack on divination as mere superstition, with Cicero’s attitude in the political 
treatise De Legibus, makes one wonder whether certain people of the present 
day are denouncing evolution publicly for political reasons while holding private 
opinions of another sort. That at least would be the more charitable view. 

In a bibliographical appendix we find useful lists of manuscripts and printed 
editions. The manuscripts number ninety-six, but it is likely that others 
are to be found in libraries which have no published catalogues or whose cata- 
logues are incomplete. On the other hand, the list includes some manuscripts 
listed in old catalogues, which are no longer in the places indicated. I can add 
one manuscript to this list: a fifteenth century copy of the De Natura and the 
De Divinatione owned by Mr. E. D. Balken of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A full index furnishes the dessert for the sumptuous philological feast which 
Pease has given us. B. L. ULLMAN 
University of Chicago 
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Giovanni da Ravenna, insigne figura d’umanista (1348-1408), by Remigio 
Sabbadini (Studi Umanistici 1). xii + 258 pp. Como, Tipografia editrice 
Ostinelli, 1924. 

Giovanni di Conversino da Ravenna was a fourteenth century humanist. 
Sabbadini gives us in this book a survey of his life based on his unpublished 
works, together with copious extracts from the works themselves. Some of the 
qualities of the man which may be significant for the nature and origin of 
humanism were his restlessness, his individualism, his passion for obtaining a 
knowledge of human beings and their ways, his critical attitude towards po- 
litical and religious questions, his admiration for Petrarch, his interest in poetry 
rather than in ‘‘ practical’’ subjects. 

While his unpublished writings have enabled Sabbadini to restore for us a 
life-like picture of the man, it was not his writing but his teaching that made 
him an important figure in the history of humanism. He taught in many 
centers of northeastern Italy. Among his students were Sicco Polenton, Pier 
Paolo Vergerio, Guarino of Verona, Vittorino da Feltre. 

As compared with Petrarch, he seems to have been only a half-humanist. He 
did not have the same eagerness for classical literature and antiquity. The 
monuments of ancient Rome did not attract his attention apparently. He seems 
to have made no great effort to secure new classical works. He had no longing, 
apparently, to know Greek: he reproves a correspondent for using Greek 
quotations. 

As to the book itself, Sabbadini has added one more to the long list of books 
and articles which have made him the greatest student of humanism the world 
has known. B. L. ULLMAN 


University of Chicago 


Martial and the English Epigram from Sir Thomas Wyatt to Ben Jonson, by 

T. K. Whipple. University of California Press, Berkeley, 1925. 

The English epigram deserves greater attention than it hitherto has received, 
if for no other reason than its close connection with satire. These literary 
forms have much the same social background, much the same antecedents, and, 
in Englend, exactly the same period of greatest growth, during the late years 
of the sixteenth century and the early years of the seventeenth century. All 
this is clearly presented by Professor Whipple in his interesting monograph. 
By confining his interest largely to the influence of Martial on the English 
poets from John Heywood to Jonson, he holds a consistent point of view and 
is able to demonstrate plainly that Ben Jonson was the first to attain a real 
success as a follower of the Roman poet. One may feel, possibly, that the 
native English epigram should receive more credit, for the poets whom Jonson 
in his customary way disparaged at least helped prepare the way, and that the 
periods of its growth, decade by decade, are a little too rigidly marked in the 
monograph. After all, this ‘‘lowly and impermanent species of poetry’’ would 
reflect a literary fashion more faithfully than broad social changes in England. 
But Professor Whipple’s work is admirably done. Of chief value, I think, is 
its plain revelation of the artistic possibilities of a literary type that is too 
often disparaged. E. N. 8. THOMPSON. 
University of Iowa 
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